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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
ou saw them advertised in the New-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The Gem Musical Library. 


A set of 21 fine Collections of Bound Music, each of 
which has 80 es, full Sheet-music Size, and contains 
an average of 25 Songs or Pieces, all of the best and 
most pleasing character. The Composers are the most 
popular and successful ones inthe country. The follow- 
ing are favorite Collections : 


By Julius Becht, contain- 

Fairy Fin ers. ing 26 charming and easy 

Waltzes, Schottisches, Polkas, &c. 

Contains 25 fine and easy 

Pearl Drops. piso pieces by Kinkle, 
Coote, Mack, &c. Capital for learners. 

Fine selection of Piano 

difficulty, by Pacher, Allard, Kinkel, and others. 


Pleasant Memories. 


riety of Piano music, of moderate difficulty, and by 
14 different composers. 


Fireside Echoes. and 


ruses by 16 of the best com rs. Price of each 
book, $1.50 Boards, $2.00 Cloth. 
Send for Circulars with contents of 21 books. 


A most attractive Soom > “Til be Watching for you 
at the Window,” by C. M. ke, 40 cts. It has a fine 
picture title, as has G, D. Wilson’s new Polka Rondo, 
called “ Dancing on the Green” (60 cts.), which is gain- 


deserved popularity. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO, 
163 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. 8S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
Invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 

CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


Vassar College Examinations. 


Examination for admission to the Freshman Class of 
Vassar College will be held in Boston, June 14 and 15, 
For further information apply to the SEc’y oF THE 
LocaL COMMITTEE, 75 Chester Sq., Boston. 165 b 


Evening French Classes. 


Conversation, by a French Young Lady, from Paris, 
three times a week, at 7.30 P. M. Terms, for both 
sexes, $3 for 12 Lessons. 

Private lessons, terms equally moderate. 

A. MATHER, 

165 a 12 Boylston Place, BOSTON. 


Instruction in French 


By Monsieur DE SENANCOUR (de Paris), 
18 Boylston St. (Y¥. M. C. U. Building), Room 10, Boston. 
Classes de Conversation on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, at 3 P. M. The subject for the next lesson is 
Getting to Paris,”"—Suite de “La traversée a bord de 


le Péreire.” Terms for that class, $15.00 for a “ series” 
of twenty lessons. 


Prospectuses at Shoenhoff & Miiller’s Foreign Library 
40 Winter St., and at Walker's, 2 Hamilton Place, or 
Be application to M. DE SENANCOUR, 18 Boylston St., 

ston. 164 tf 


Industrial Art Education. 


The Third Annual Summer School ef D i 
will be held at the Art Rooms of et 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
ing on Monvay, July 8, 1878. 
For Circulars address S. THOMPSON, 
162 Instructor in Industrial Art, 
d LaFayette, Ind. 


German Summer School. 


E. C. F. KRAUSS will open a German Summer 
sensed at OLD ORCHARD BEACH, on JULY 9th, to 
can nue for six weeks. Circulars may be had at his 
- Se, 69 Hancock Street, or at SCHOBNHOF & MOEL- 
LER'S, 40 Winter Street, Boston. 161 f 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
- PHILADELPHIA. 


EB SUNMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS, 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LLD. 


In compliance with several applications recently made 
to him by Teachers in various parts of the S , the 
subscriber to state that he has resolved to receive 
during the Summer vacation some small classes of 
Teachers and others desirous of acquiring or improving 
a knowledge of LATIN and GREEK. He will have 
the assistance, if needed, of able teachers of Modern 
Languages and Science. 

Each class will be limited to twelve members. He 
will retain some hours daily for strictly private pee. 

A prospectus of his plan, method, and terms, will be 
ready on the 15th instant. Addréés, inclosing stamp, as 
below. E. R, HUMPHREYS, L 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, April 8, 1878. 


SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


AT AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Will meet July 9. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, will be taught by 
twelve teachers, according to the Natural Method, un- 
der the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., author 
of “Entretiens sur la Grammaire,” ‘ Causeries avec 
mes Eléves,” “ La Fontaine,” ete. The director of the 
school will personally conduct the higher classes in 
Latin and French, and deliver a course of twelve Lec- 
tures in French, on literature and history. 

The Programme of the School is ready, also ‘‘ The 
First Lesson of French,” “ The First Lesson of Latin,” 
and the pamphlet “ Introduction to the Teaching of Latin 
and Greek.” The two lessons can be obtained” free, by 
addressing Dr. SAUVEUR, at 1481 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

The pamphlet, published by Be ary J Holt & Co, 2 
Bond Street, New York, to be at bookstores, 50 cts. 
Previous to June 1, Teachers may obtain it of the au- 
thor, by sending 25 cents. The volume “Talks with 
Cesar, Bello Gallico,”’ will be ready for the Normal 
School meeting. 164b 


TO LECTURE COMMITTEES, 


MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts 
College, has arranged for Lecture Gone 

The Charles Dickens Readings: Four charmin 
Stories of the great Novelist, wii ns an 
haracter-sketches. : 


-skete 
I. THE STORY OF LITTLE EMILY. (From David 


C 

i CHRISTMAS CAROL (In Four STAVES). 

Ul. THE STORY OF LI DOMBEY,. (From 
Dombey & Son.) 

IV. (1) DR. MARIGOLD: A Story oF a CHEAP 
Jaok. (2) First DIsstPaTION. 


For terms address at 
161 tf ST. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


T. COTES WORTH PINCENEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
80 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (Amer 
ican and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, GooD 
TEACHERS for any de iment, with positions. Send 
stamp for application-form. SUPPLIES Schools and 
F jes with competent Instructors without charge 


THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the bestanc 
chea journals published, interesting to teacher, to 
pup , to parent. Send stamp for specimen copy. 

he U.S. School and College Directory, a guide 
for those having children to educate,—gives information 
of best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt 
of three 3c. oe. To all others cts. 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in Schoo] Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c. 

115 2z 30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), N. ¥. 


TIRED TEACHERS. 


Our HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, Dansville, Livingston 
County, New York, is the best place on the American 
continent for you to fest and recuperate. It is a great 
Rest Cure. There are two very great advantages to 
teachers, and to all other tired-out, wearied, or sick 
persons, in this Institution. These are, excellent op- 
portunities to gather up strength, and thorough instruc- 
tion as to the best way to do it. Many persons in all 
the professions and pursuits in life common with us, 
get sick and stay sick, because they do not know how to 
keep well, or get well. This knowledge in both respects 
they can get at OUR Home. We could refer toa great 
many teachers, were it necessary, in proof of this state- 
ment; but to you who read this journal, to refer to its 
Editor will be sufficient. 

When your summer vacation comes, do you, Presi- 
dents of Colleges, Principals of Academies, Teachers in 
High-schools and in Primary Schools, come to OuR 
HomME and rest and be refreshed, and learn how to work 
and keep in vigorous health notwithstanding. Mean- 
while write to me and ask for information about the 
institution, and at the cost of a three-cent postage stamp, 
to pre-pay answer, it will be given to youin full and 
cheerfully. 

I am, for health and strength to all thinkers and 
workers, to will and to do, 

Yours truly, 
JAMES C. JACKSON. 


164 tf 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut S., Philadelphia. 

For Cler, en, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of 
advanced Students, Two departments, The Course 
in Elecution bears + Conversation, Voice, Ac- 
tion, Reading, Dramatic itation, and Oratory. The 
Literary Course includes Conversation, Analysis of 
Language, History, Rhetoric, Literature, £ ic, Com- 
position, Criticism, May be pursu her 
or separately. Chartered 1875. Grants diplomas. Spring 
Term opens April 8. Send for catalogue. 

2% J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


ELOCUTION. 


A lady who has made the subject of Elocution a life- 
study, and been a successful teacher of it more than 23 
years, in one of our larger No. 1 educational cities, and 
who can give the highest references and testimanials,— 
having collected a store of ex mental knowledge 
which she thinks might be valuable to others, wishes to 
be employed as Instructor and Lecturer in Teacher’s 
Institutes during the coming Summer. Sub. of lec- 
tures are, Why so few excel in Elocution” ; “ Voice 
Training” ; “Gesture “ Address, 
M CHORSTER, Box 562, Oberlin, Ohio 165 b 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 


AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL., 
Commencing June 10, 1878, and continuing 10 weeks. 


S. S. HAMILL, 


Author of “ THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” and 
Professor of Elocution and English Literature, [llinois 
College. The school is designed especially for those 
who wish to fit themselves for 

Professional Teachers of Elecution aud 

Dramatic Readers. 
Special Classes for Cle en and others. 
Send for Circulars sho what can be done. 160tf 


ELOCUTION. REMOVAL. 
C. 8. COLBY will receive pupils at 149 A Tremont St. 
after April 8. Elocution taught. Defective Speech. 
Stammering cured. 
References : James E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. Office hours, 2 to 6. 


ELOCUTION FOR TEACHERS. 

Daily private lessons for $25, in July. WALTER 
2 5 K. Fours, author of ‘ Elocution Simplified,’ 149A 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 165 m 


“T> LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
W. ER K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St., Boston. 


A SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Of GRAHAM FLOUR and GRANULA, carefully pre- 

red from the best Genesee Wheat, and under Dr. 
TAOKSON's personal inspection, are specialties at ‘‘ OUR 
Home,” and have given the highest satisfaction to 
visitors. These articles may be obtained of 

SAVILLE, SOMES & CO., 
$74 State Street, Boston, 

163 m Sole Agents for New-England. 


Preparation for the American and 
English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS, while a read with pri- 
vate pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combina- 
tion of a small class with personal tuition during the 
and parative quickness and 

e thore com: e ss and suc- 
cess with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 
by the —- whose names are subjoined, and b 
several Heads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford 
Cambridge. 
REFERENCES.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of 
Epise. Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- 
ty ; Professor + tes ex-Dean of Faculty ; Professor 
Professor F. Bowen ; Professor Lane ; (Hur- 
vard 
Dr. and Mrs, Humphreys could arrange to receive 
two or three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal 
payment for solid advantages. Dr. H. continues to in- 
struct at a distance, in Greek and Latin Com- 

ition, Philology, and criticism by correspondence. 

“ Asa Greek and Latin Scholar, and mn ay | as an 
accurate and fluent writer of those la es, he cer 
y has no superior in this country. Prof. Good- 
win’s Testimonial, 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877. 116 zz 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 
L The “Philosophical, course, wherein the Modern 
IL. The i course, whe 
Lan es are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

Ill. The Angi ing course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 
The College is situated within tifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students by and 

Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’ 


151 zz College Hill, Mass. 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A, D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
proparetien for Harvard University and for the Scien- 


‘3 


\ 


Schermerhorn’s Teacher’s Agency, and 
Scuoot Unstitute, Este. 1855, 


Provides Fam#ies, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 
School 4, Gives Parents information of good 
Schools. Circulars,with endorsements,for stamp. 


SCHERMERHORN, Sec'y., 


From Bev. ©. V. Spear, A.M., Maplewood Inst., 
Pittsfield, Mass.—“ T have always regarded Mr. Scher- 
merhorn as THE Scheel Agent in this country; 
and THLE person to bring together reliable Teachers 
and Institutions requiring Teachers. Ne rival es- 
tablishment has a tithe of his advantages.” 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural #ci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for given sums which they may indicate, 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Maps and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, ana Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in aleohol; Crustacen rs, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and in alcohol. Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Cireular to 

57tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 
Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telesc Spy 
lasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological ns. 


Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application, 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & 
122 az (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For StupENTs aND Common Scuoo.s. 
Now ready, Prof. Tyndall's new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, cons ning 
on 


of 58 various Instraments and Materials, price x 
Manual, $1.00. Descriptive ist 
application. 
ll various School A Wlustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. ” 
CURT W. MEYER, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 
edical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 


14 Bible Heuse, Aster Place, New York. 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 PULTON 8T., Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 ez 


National and New-Eng, Journals of Education. 


VALUABLE FOR EVERYBODY: 


A New Work which should be in the 
hands of every Teacher in the land, 


GLEANINGS 


FROM THE 


HARVEST- FIELDS 
LITERATURE. 


AS A GIFT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The title is very attractive, but the book is 
invaluable. It contains 864 pages 8Svo, beau- 
tifully printed on nice paper, with red -line 
margins, and contains 


A MASS OF INFORMATION 
which can be used daily 


IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The Retail Price of the Work was 


$5.00. FIVE DOLLARS. $5.00. 


We are now enabled to give it to an n 
who will send us the names o: a 


TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, with $6.50. 
Sent by mail, postage paid (50 cts.) 


EF MICROSCOPES FROM $50 ‘TO $1,000. 
1 Catalogues on application. = 


be tf} W. N. BANS, 


16 Hawley Street, Bostou, 
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PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


Fer Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 


Pen is stam rry ‘o. 
A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, 
sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 
PERRBY London. 
Branch House: 112 and 114 W 3 » New York. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURE 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
And all Apparatus for the practical illustration of the 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Also import for Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing, at manufacturs’ prices, free of duty. 


AGENTS for J. Browning, London; Rudolph Kenig 
and J. Duboscq, Paris. 


Bitchie’s of Apparatus will be 
sent gratis on application. 

Bitchie’s Catalegue of Physical Appara- 
tus, fully illustrated, sent on application. Price 20 cts. 


[When writing, please mention this journal.] 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


Tortoise Shell 


JEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
\ Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 
lain, $1.00. Combs repaired. for 
Batal e. Goods sent by mail. 
MILO HILDRETH & CoO., 
Manufacturers, Northboro, Mass. 


Retail Store: 
156 z 423 Washington St., Boston, 


Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. 


CHEAP and USEFUL. 
The best invention ever made to 


prevent meoise in the 
ers: prevents not y noise, but preserves pcarets, 
base boards, walls, etc.; easily applied to Rocking-chairs, 
and all furniture resting on the floor. This Company 
will apply Noiseless C Tips, and will send a man to 
fit up -their furniture. Address, for terms, P. W. 
, The Elastic Chair-Tip Co., Abing- 

ten Centre, Mass. 14222 


5 
Writine 
SS 


est Known. Estas 1824, 


with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


— 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL’ OF EDUCATION. 


ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS; 
each, giving 5-inch spark. 

Received the First Prize at the Ph 
finish, and for rare and pure CHEMICA 


~ 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., Now York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR 

NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 


a Exhibition for “APPARATUS of excellent design and 
LS. 


Large cloth bound Catalogue, $1.50 each. N, B. 


IMPROVED HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES, $25 


.—I HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS. 161 zz 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 


Manufrs. and Dealers in 


CHEMICAL and 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Scientific Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS. 


191 Greenwich Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Send 6 cts. for large Illustrated 
aud Priced Catalogue. 


Improved Holtz Electric 
Machines,—give 6-inch spark, 
well made, for 820. 

Descriptive Circulars of same. 
sent free. 

H. D. HALL. 
J. R. BENJAMIN, M.D. 


165 a 


THE “NOVELTY” LISTING ERASER 
($1.50 per dozen) IS THE BEST, 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST ; 
Il ABSORBS THE CRA YON-DUST; 
reasons: ) IT IS EASILY CLEANED. 


For the 
following 


Dustless Crayon, Liquid Slating, Roll 
Blackboards, &c., &c. 
EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 

1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
McCLEES & WARREN, Managers. 164 b 


A. H. ANDREWS & 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


Dustless”’ Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. ‘ Dustless”’ 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 
ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 
GP Send for Price Lists of 
Slates and mr rates. 
158 tf 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 
16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 
TRADE GILLOTT'S, 


WARRANTED, 


ignating No. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of bis other styles, may be had of all dealers, 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Jonn StrREET, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 as 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


An original monthly magazines of Declamations, Dia 
logues, Recitation, &c., for Schools, Societies, &e., &c. 
$1.00 per year ; Single numbers, 15 cents. Address 

T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


25 FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 


10 cents, post-paid, Agents’ outfit, 10 cents. 


SCHOOL 
BLACKBOARDS 


J. A. SWASEY, Manufacturer, 
19 Brattle St. BOSTON. 


Please call or correspond. 149 tf 


Co 


“FALCON PEN, 


14 _ 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


GcHROEDER'’s MODELS 
FOR 
ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, 
Send for Catalogue. 
N. H. EDGERTON, 


118 (2M) PHILADELPHIA. 


A. G@. WHITCOMB, 


93 Fulton Street, Boston. 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


HA RRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Mncilage. 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to 
HARRISON INK CO., 5 Murray St., N.Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific fllustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
ta” Send for Catalogue. 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 
728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Agents Wanted. 


Illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts and Plates, may y 
of them beautifully colored. 


The Museum of Natural History, 


WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA, - 


BY DR, JOSEPH B. HOLDER, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N. y. 


[From J. 8. NEWBERRY, Professor of Geol and Pa- 
lwontology in Columbia College, New York.) 
“Messrs. Virtue & YORSTON—Gentlemen: With 
the general plan and execution of the work Lam much 
leased, Under Dr. Holder’s supervision it will be sure 
to be scientifically accurate; and his contributions on 
the Zotlogy of America will give it great additional 
value to American students and readers.”’ 
From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor of Geology in Rutgors 
“The movement is a good one, and in good hands ; 
and I wish it all success.” 
From J. J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geol: in Uni- 
C versity of the City of New York} 
“ The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 
high reputation of its author.” 
[From J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary of Board of Eilu- 
cation, Commonwealth of 
“Tam convinced that the work entitled The Museum 
of Natural History is adapted to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it is designed.”’ 
[from E. 8. Bastin, Professor of Physical Science, 
University of Chicago.) 
«“ The eminent names that com its corps of editors 
are a sufficient guarantee that the work will be scien- 
tifically accurate.”’ 


{ From W. H. DALY yy Ay Pa.) 
recommend the book the public in 
eral,” 

Published only by Subscription. 

(@7~ Teachers and students can dispose of their spare 
time to great advantage, by soliciting orders for the 
above work. Full particulars of 

VIRTUE & YORSTON, 

165 a 12 Dey St., N. W. City. 


AGENTS WANTED, FOR THE BOOK THAT SELLS! 
HOME MEMORIES. 


A work brim full of the choicest reading in the En- 
glish language. Bright and Cheerful throughout. Wise 
counsel] and rare entertainment for old and young. In 
everything it is varied, pleasant, cngpesive, truthful. 
A book to create and refine taste, to Head and Heart 
at the same time, Rare chance for men and women to 
make money. Address J. C. McCURDY & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 165 eow zz 


Agents Wanted for our Illustrated 


FARMERS’ AND MANUAL, 


MECHANICS’ 
The Lightning Calculators, and Ready Reck- 
oners. ted by GEO. E. WARING, Jr. It is 
not a Cook-book, but 21,000 facts of universal applica- 
tion, for WORK EING-Men of every trade. 

576 pages, 632 Illustrations, for $2.75; a marvel of beau- 
ty cheapness, and rapidity of sales. 25ththousand. A 
single agent sold over 1,500 copies in one county in 
New Jersey. E. B. TREAT 

165 b Publisher, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 
Canvessers for the Creat 

ORK of INTERNATIONAL ART. 
Over 100 Quarto Plates, engraved in Germany from 
designs made in Palestine by a Christian Jew of France, 
and snpermay printed at the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, to illustrate a New Work by an American 
Scholar. The poet Whittier says: ‘The eye, the heart, 
the intellect are equally satisfied with such a book.” 
Some Agents have sold already from 500 to 1200 cach. 
The best pecnie buy it, and the best Canvassers are 
| ane to handle it. Circulars and specimens free. Ad- 

ress Forps, HowARD & HULBERT, New York. 163c 


In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 

DRESS AND EDUCATION, to intro- 
duce The New Iliustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thoroughly first-class new work combines Jamie- 
son, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. It is the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, and in every way “ THE BEST” Com- 
mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to first- 
class men. A few NO. 1 MEN will be employed on 
a salary. invited Students, Teach- 
ers, Professors, &c. Address A. D. WORTHINGTON & 
Co., Publishers, Hartford,Conn. 161 tf 


Teachers and Scholars 


Can dispose of their spare time to great advantage, b 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD’S ENCYCLOP 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE Aanp SCIENCE. 1200 es 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scholar 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full poeees of 
ENRY 8. ALLEN, 
157 142 Eighth Street, NV. Y. City. 


ANTED—At all times, MEN oF EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, to take subscribers in the New- 
England States from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Ninth Edition (American ~~ ‘o men of energy 
and good address, liberal terms will be given, with per- 
manent employment and choice territory. For further 
apply to FRANK RIVERS, General Agent 
‘or New England, 28 School Street, Boston. 140 tf 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New-York, 
Is now full Pp red to introdace and recommend 
Principals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
Schools; Prefessers of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics Natural Sciences, and Music; also 
istants for every department of instruction. For in- 
formation, apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
and Tin, mounted 


bustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& Tier, 102 2d St., Cinvinnati. 


Y & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y¥- 
widely’ Church, and ot 
fullness and n 
tone.” Catalogue tree?" 156 2a 
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WHAT THE FLOWERS TEACH. 
BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


There is meaning in the flowers, 
Breathing influences 

Sweeter than the odor-showers 
That o’erflood the senses. 

They are ministers of Wisdom, 
Glory-winged angels, 

Who will teach us, if we list them, 
Beautiful evangels. 


In the stillness, in the shadow, 
In the pathless by-ways, 
Glorifying all the meadow, 
Glad as in the highways; 
Down among the hazles nestled, 
Hidden close together, 
On the hill-top where they wrestled 
With the windy weather: 
Dancing with the dancing twinkles 
On the brooklet’s edges, _ 
Where the humming water wrinkles 
Round the hissing sedges; 
Or, amid morass and dingle, 
Careless of their loneness, 
With the humblest herbs they mingle, 
Royal-born, though 
Ever doing their sweet duty 
In their many places,— 
Beautiful for love of beauty, 
Not for human praises. 
To the sun’s kiss, and the breezes’, 
Giving blush and sweetness 
With a grace that only ceases 
At their life’s completeness. 


On their bosoms if we trample,— 
Sweeter for the crushing,— 
With forgiveness, true mm ample, 
All their hearts are gushing. 
Fealty in their lives they teach us 
To be calm and firmer, 
And if earthlings over-reach us 
Never once to murmur; 
But beneath the weedy rankness 
Of the vile, bloom rape 
Knowing virtue is not thankless 
Though the proud pass dumbly. 
Then, at last, so neookie dying, 
Going home through brownness, 
Like a queen of beauty lying 
On her death-bed, crownless ;— 
Not a low breath of repining 
For the bloom they are leaving, 
Since their very shrouds are twining 
Life-germs in the weaving! 


So they live and perish, never 
Wasting any treasure; 

For they live in us forever 
To their fullest measure. 

If like them we make our growing 
Sweetly to delight all, 

And our bloomed hopes deathward going, 
Seed-husks of the vital. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Scnoot-Snors.—The capital fact which underlies 
any sound scheme for school-shops, is that machinery is 
to have a constantly increasing share in the conversion 
of matter into useful forms. The educated mechanic 
must understand the practical limits of mechanical pro- 
duction, and all the possible ways in which those limits 
can be extended. He must know by practice how to 
design, construct and assemble the parts of a machine, 
a3 well as how to finish its product by skillful handi- 
craft. The power of the engineer to decide upon gen- 
eral grounds, the best form and material for a machine, 
and to calculate its parts, is vastly increased by blend- 
Ing with it the skill of the craftsman in manipulating 
the material.— Prof. C. O. Thompson, Prin. Free Insti- 
tute, Worcester, Mass. \ 

Tur vs. Scrency.—The Rev. John Jasper, of 
the Zion Colored Baptist Church, in Richmond, Va., 
the largest colored church in the city, proved on Sunday 
last out of the Bible that the sun moved and the earth 
stood still. One of his strongest corroborative. argu- 
ments was that if the earth turned round, as the as- 
tronomers said it did, “the ocean would be spilled over 


the land.” He warned his people solemnly against the 
philosophers, and that he carried conviction was shown 
by the fact that when at the close, he called on those 
who believed that the sun moved round the earth to 
hold up their right hands, every hand in the church 
was raised. It is not impossible to regard this, in the 
light of recent events, as part of the great movement 
now spreading over the country to give the poor and 
ignorant a fair chance in the solution of the leading 
problems of the day. A good many branches of knowl- 
edge have been kept until now in the hands of persons 
who have had leisure enough and money enough to 
study them, until the arrogance of this class has become 
intolerable. The people are, however, going to take the 
astronomy question into their own hands, as they have 
taken the money question, and the word of the honest, 
God-fearing laborer, no matter of what color, will soon 
go as far about the motions of the planets as that of the 
bloated astronomer in his luxurious observatory with 


his costly instruments, which never would have existed 
but for the toil of the industrious mechanic. A good 
deal of public money goes now to the maintenance of 
him and his paraphernalia, which could be far better 
spent in beautifying or cheering humble homes.—The 
Nation. 


Tue TEAcHER’s OrFice.—The true value of a teacher 
is determined not by what he knows, nor by his ability 


to impart what he knows, but by his ability to stimulate 
in others a desire to know.—Jndiana School Journal. 


Tue Cotiece DirFicutizs have not been composed 
as yet, and the duty of summarily dealing with disor- 
derly and felonious students has not been fully dis- 
charged. But it ought to be discharged promptly and 
thoroughly. There is no reason why a young man 
should consider himself entitled to the privilege of mis- 
demeanor in a community because he is a student. If 
he move into a town or city, he puts himself under the 
protection of its laws, and while entitled to this to the 


fullest extent of legal responsibility, he is also subject 
to the penalty in case of disobedience. The class-out- 
laws deserve nothing so much as the discipline of a jail. 


—The United Presbyterian. 

A Hint to Tracuers.—Courtesy of manner is one 
of the greatest essentials to a teacher, or any one who 
aims at success in guiding children on the road to 
knowledge. Not that they should go through all the 
formulas that Chesterfield lays down as essential to in- 
tercourse between ladies and gentlemen, but they must 


show a studied kindness for their welfare, and a regard 
for their feelings, which is shown to far too little an ex- 
tent.— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


How To Sscure that no 
teacher is strong enough to force a whole school at once, 
to control it at arm’s length. But no teacher is so weak 
that she can not have good discipline by insisting upon 
the performance of the minute formalities. A wise 
teacher will conquer the chaos of arbitrariness and caprice 
by introducing order in little things, continually for- 
mulating what is accidental and irrational into the uni- 
versal and reasonable. The teacher who is strong enough 
to secure the performance of one of these small formal- 
ities, can secure anything by persistence.—Am. Journal 
of Education. 

History should be studied for the principles of life 
as well as for statistics. We should strive to know less 
of dates, and more of popular traits,—less of the succes- 
sions, and more of the characteristics. Our study of 
history ought not to be merely a study of facts, nor im- 


aginative study of the period, but we need to carry into 


it a spirit of candor, such a judicial spirit that we shall 
know both sides, and can cherish a spirit of forgiveness, 


kindness, and sympathy, instead of turning history into 
an inheritance of hatred, —an example of one-sided 
treatment.— Col. Higginson. 


COLLEGE GOVERNMENT.—(IL) 
BY PRESIDENT CHADBOURNE, WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


HOME INFLUENCE. 

One acquainted with the students that enter a college 
any year, would naturally infer that they came there 
with very diverse views as to the objects to be secured 
by a collége education, and of their duties and relations 
to the college authorities, 

When a student enters college, he is by no means 
the only element the faculty have to deal with. .His 
whole family make their influence constantly felt in col- 
lege, as an aid, and important aid, to the faculty in 
their work, or as a weakening and disturbing force, 
so potent that the success or failure of the student is 
often determined by it. 

To realize fully the influence of the family upon the © 
student for good or evil, we are to bear in mind the end 
of a college course of study, and the conditions essential 
for succesfully reaching the end in view, The acquire- 
ment of knowledge, the building up of a manly char- 
acter, and the formation of such habits 6f life and study 
as shall secure the greatest efficiency for the man as a 
physical, intellectual, and moral being, are the objects 
to be secured by a college course. While these things 
must be secured, if possible, by every student, he must 
secure them, if at all, not .only by hearty coéperation 
with his instructors, but by working in harmony with 
his fellow-students. That is, while he secures his in- 
dividual good, he should learn that in doing this he 
must regard the rights of others, and willingly bear 
some burdens and submit to some sacrifices for the gen- 
eral good. If he does not learn this important lesson, 
he fails in the most essential part of his education. 
His pleasure or negligence must never be allowed to 
interfere with the efficiency of any work in which his 
class or the institution has an interest distinct from his 
own. And so organic is the connection of a student 
with his class and college, that almost every movement 
he makes has an important reflex influence upon those 
connected with him. 

It often takes a student a large part of his college- 
life to learn to appreciate the nature of these relations, 
and his responsibility under them. 

In many families from which students come, there is 
no proper understanding of the conditions of successful 
college life. As long as the son and brother can “keep 
up with his class,” he is very likely to stand well at 
home. And the more he absents himself from college 
and neglects his duties, if he manages to keep his place 
there, the more talented some of his friends are likely 
to regard him. If he “keeps up with his class,” with 
so little work, what wonders he would perform if he 
only chose to study! And thus young Pendennis makes 
himself a nuisance in college by his idleness and irreg- 
ularities, while Mrs. Pendennis and Laura are dreaming 
of his successes; and when the long-suffering faculty 
finally send him home “ plucked,” they are ready to re- 
ceive him as a martyr, pinch themselves to pay his 
wasteful debts, and say that college-graduation is not 
worth caring for, after all, And s0, for some years, 


they rail against colleges in general, and against one in 
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particular. In some families, the simple problem seems 
to be to take care of the sons in the easiest and most 
respectable manner possible for so many years; and it 
seems to matter but little how they are cared for, pro- 
vided they are kept in college at all. In other families 


~ there is no government; the boys always do as they 


please at home, and have no fear or shame at being sent 
home as a discipline, — sometimes are proud of the dis- 
tinction. In others, the sons are encouraged to be ab- 
sent at the beginning of terms, and in term-time, for 
pleasure parties and other trivial causes. In some cases 
they are allowed an amount of money that is a constant 
temptation to neglect study, and to lead “fast lives.” 
And when young men are warned against wine and 
cards and billiards, — that in student-life, certainly, be- 
come such a cause of wicked waste of time and money,— 
the warning is met by the reply, “ We have wine upon 
our tables at home, and our fathers play cards and billiards 
both.” When a student comes under discipline, the 
first letter from home, or the first interview with par- 
ents, is generally conclusive as to the prospect of im- 
provement in the boy. 

Sometimes a father shows such ignorance of what 
a college life demands, when he presents his son for ad- 
mission, that it is seen that the only hope of the boy is 
that he may prove wiser than his father, as he sometimes 
does. 

Many cases come to remembrance, all along the ex- 
perience of more than twenty-five years, to illustrate 
the powerful effect of the family upon the student,— 
the immense influence for good or evil brought to bear 
on every college, every year, from all the families repre- 
sented there,—from families hundreds of miles away, as 
well as from those within sound of the college bell. 

In seeking a remedy for the evils of college life, we 
want, first of all, to commence the work of correction 
before college life begins: for while we have known a 
very few who seemed to commence their vicious courses 
in college, the large majority of those who come to failure 
or rnin in college life, bring the germs of both with 
them when they enter; and find the best stimulus for 
the development of those germs in the mistaken no- 
tions of college duties that prevail in their own homes, 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


XVIL—GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


It was the opinion of Prof. Henry Reed, one of the 
ablest of our American teachers of literature, that one 
week’s study was sufficient for any one to read Chaucer 
with ease. Probably, most of us would consider a month 
a short time to become used to the quaint language, 
foreign accent, and uncouth spelling of the.“ Father of 
English Poetry.” While the reading and understand- 
ing of Chaucer has doubtless been exaggerated, it cer- 
tainly requires much patient work, on the part of both 
pupil and teacher, to read with satisfaction or comfort 
the Canterbury Tales. After a course of study in the 
English classics, extending over one or two years, during 
which time some familiarity has been gained with the 
more difficult authors, certainly, with the aid of the re- 
cent annotated editions, a successful course in Chaucer 
could be anticipated. To thoroughly enjoy his works, 
he must be studied in the original. Our real work must 
be given to the original text, but our collateral reading 
may include the attempts of Pope, Dryden, and Words- 
worth, to modernize his writings. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER: 1328(?)—1400. 


“* Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled, 
On Fame’s eternal bead-roll worthy to be fyled,’’ 


I take increasing delight in Chaucer. His manly cheerful- 
ness is especially delicious to me in my old age. How 
exquisitely tender he is, yet how perfectly free he is from the 
je og oe sickly melancholy or morbid drooping. — Col- 

6. 


‘Dan Chaucer, the first warbler whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts, that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still.” 


His narrative flows on like one of our inland rivers! some- 
times hastening a little in its eddies, seeming to run sunshine, 
—sometimes gliding smoothly, while here and there a beauti- 
ful, quiet thought, a pure feeling, a golden-hearted verse, opens 
as quietly as a water-lily, and makes no ripple.—James Russell 
Lowell. 


That noble Chaucer in those former times, 

Who first enriched our English with his rhymes; 
and first spoke 

In mighty numbers, delving in the mine 

Of perfect knowledge.— Wordsworth. 


I.—EDITIONS AND REFERENCES. 


1. The Prologue; Knightes Tale; Nonne Prestes Tale. Ed- 
ited by R. Morris. ‘‘ Clarendon Press Series.”’ $1.00. 

2. The Prioresses Tale; Sire Thopas; Monkes Tale; Clerkes 
Tale; Squieres Tale. Edited by W. W. Skeat. ‘‘ Clarendon 
Press Series.”’ $1.75. 

3. The Tale of the Man of Lawe; The Pardoneres Tale; 
The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. 
Edited by W. W.Skeat. ‘‘ Clarendon Press Series.’’ $1.75. 

4. Carpenter’s English of the XIV. Century ; including 
Prologue and Knightes Tale. Notes, ete. $1.12. 

5. Legende of Goode Women. Edited by Prof. Hiram 
Corson, 

6. The Parlament of Foules; with introduction, notes, and 
glossary, by T. R. Lounsbury. 75 cents. 

7. Canterbury Tales. Published in a single volume, by sev- 
eral publishers. Price about $1.25. 

8. Fleay’s Guide to Chaucer and Spenser ; Collins’s ‘‘ Col- 
lege Classies’’ (London). Price about fifty cents. 


The above editions are published with full notes, glossaries, 
ete., sufficient for ordinary students. The study of the text 
could be supplemented with reading about Chaucer in Collier's 
English Literature ; Shaw’s English Literature ; and Homes 
of English Poets, Clarke’s Tales‘from Chaucer, in imitation 
of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, is an invaluable book for 
elementary work. The Wide Awake for March, 1878, has an 
admirable article on Chaucer, especially intended for young 


people. 
II.—ADVANCED WORK. 

The best known memoir of Chaucer is that by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, prefixed to the Pickering edition of 
the poetical works, and Morris’s edition, There are 
other lives, by C. C. Clarke, Godwin, Anderson, and 
Chalmers. For a study of the language of Chaucer, 
consult Tyrrhitt’s Hssay and Life, with notes, ete. ; 
Skeat’s Essay on the Metres, prefixed to Morris’s edi- 
tion; Professor Child’s Observations on the Language 
of Chaucer ; Ellis’s Karly English Pronunciation ; Pro- 
fessor Hadley’s review of the same in the North Amer- 
ican Review for 1870, reprinted in his essays; and 
Hippisley’s Chapters on Karly English Literature. Cou- 
sult essays (North American Review, 1870) by Lowell, 
reprinted in My Study Windows ; by Disraeli, Alexander 
Smith, and Hazlitt, also Hallam and the other literary 
historians of England. Browne’s Chaucer's England 
shows the poet’s relations to his times, Read the chap- 
ters on Chaucer in Taine’s English Literature ; Bascom’s 
Philosophy of English Literature ; Todd’s Illustrations 
of the Life and Writings of Chaucer, snd Howitt’s Homes 
and Haunts of the British Poets. 


IIIl.—SELECTIONS TO STUDY. 


For elementary work, it is not advisable to read any 
thing except a few selections from the Canterbury Tales. 
Read some manual (Shaw’s New History of English 
Literature, page 36) to get a general idea of the Tules, 
and then begin with a systematic study of the Prologue. 
Most of the above-mentioned edited plays, the “Claren- 
don” Prologue, especially, will contain the necessary in- 
formation concerning accentuation, metre, pronunciation, 
etc. After the Prologue, read perhaps one or more of 
the Tales. The Clerk of Oxford's Tale,—the story of 
patient Griselda, the long-suffering and obedient wife,— 
which has been truly called “the most beautiful and 
pathetic narration in the whole range of literature,” is 
preferable to any other, although the Knight's Tale is 
one of the finest of Chaucer’s tales. ‘The only objection 


to its use in the school-room is its great length. 
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IV.—ANALYSIS OF LIFE AND LITERARY CAREER, 


Uncertain date of birth—Education — Official positions in 
early life — Travels — Illustrious acquaintances — Subsequent 


}official rank — Political misfortunes — Exile — Again assumes 


official rank—Last days — What is known of Chaucer person- 
ally — References to Chaucer by great men — His writings — 
Poems which belong to the Romance type — Italian or Renais- 
sance type—Tue CANTERBURY TALES—General Plan — The 
Pilgrimage—The Pilgrim classified — described — The start — 
Plan for stories—The journey—Stories of each day—What is 
left incomplete—Secret of their popularity — Obstacles to the 
Tales being generally read at the present day — Unsuccessful 
attempts at modernizing Chaucer — Attempts by Pope and 
Dryden — Why Chaucer should be studied only through his 
original writings — His peculiar qualifications for becoming a 
great national poet— His attitude toward the popular and 
ecclesiastical abuses of his day. His permanent rank in Eng- 
lish literature. 


V.—QUESTIONS ON LIFE AND WRITINGS, 


What date or dates are assigned for the birth of Chaucer ? 
Did his family belong to the aristocracy, or common people ? 
What reason have you for your opinion? What is known of 
his early life ? Where was he educated ? What positions did 
he hold ? Whom did he marry ? By whom and when was he 
taken prisoner? What official positions did he assume, a few 
years afterwards ? Into what foreign lands did he travel, and 
what famous men did he meet ? Explain how he lost his of- 
tices, and was obliged to flee from England ? What positions did 
he afterward occupy? Date of his death? With what fa- 
mous men in England, France, and Italy was he contempo- 
rary ? Famous events? What was the condition of England 
at this time ? What can you say about the system of chivalry 
in Chaucer’s time? Familiar as he was with the remarkable 
events of his day, did he record any of them? What was his 
first contribution to literature ? From what languages were 
his first translations made? What was the language of the 
nobles in England at this time ?—of the common people? By 
whom was Latin and French then used ? 

Was @haucer a voluminous writer? Mention some of his 
principal writings. Mention six or more of his works which 
may be ascribed to the influence of the romance, or chivalric 
models ? to Italian or Renaisance type? Give in brief out- 
line the story of the Court of Love, Flower and the Leaf, 
House of Fame, Legende of Goode Women, and Canterbury 
Tales. |To be obtained by reading about these works in some 
manual. | 

Give the general plan of the Canterbury Tales. From what 
work were they derived ? What do you know about this au- 
thor and his famous book ? When was the Prologue written ? 
Where was Canterbury ? What events from English history 
are associated with this town? How many “ tales’? would 
have been written, had the plan been carried out? How many 
were really written ? Give in brief outline (derived from read- 
ing about them) the story of the Knight’s Tale, Squire’s Talc, 
Prioress’s Tale, and the Clerk of Oxford’s Tale. 


ROBERT COLLEGE, AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BY REV. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D. 


Robert College was founded by C. R. Robert, Esq., of 
New York, and its first president was Rey. Dr. Hamlin. 
It opened in 1863, and occupied its present buildings in 
1871. Mr. George H. Corliss, of Providence, R. I., Mr. 
Remington, the rifle manufacturer, and others have 
since contributed to its endowment. $5,000 has just 
been contributed in Boston to aid its students, who are 
reduced to poverty by the war. It-is now under the 
charge of Rev. George Washburn, D.D.; Rev. A. L. 
Long, D.D., a distinguished scholar of the Methodist 
church ; Pbaleekse Grosvenor, a graduate of Amherst ; 
Piotepase Savage, of Dartmouth, and twelve other gen- 
tlemen of various nationalities. 

It has been in every way a success. Before the war 
it had 230 students, and its income from them was 
enough to pay all its current expenses, including sal- 
aries. Even now it has 118 students, in’ spite of the 
terrible distress caused by the war. 

It has made a deep impression upon all the national- 
ities of the empire. They never cease to look upon it 
with wonder, and to speculate upon the probable mo- 
tives which led Mr. Robert to establish it. It has not 
only stimulated the government and the people to new 
efforts to improve their own educational system, but 
has prompted individuals to contribute large sums to 
found and improve native institutions. Many of its 
graduates have become teachers in these native schools. 
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The Armenians, Bulgarians, and Greeks, constitute 
the greater part of the students; but twelve other na- 
tionalities are represented, and almost as many religions. 
Contrary to the fears of many, no difficulties have ever 
occurred between the students growing out of national 
or religious difficulties. In the studies of the course, 
these students compare favorably with those of the best 
New England colleges, though they- lack that uncon- 
scious education which American boys receive all through 
their youth in the churches, the lecture-room, the news 
paper, and in a thousand other ways. 

Many difficult problems have come up for solution in 
determining the course of study, which was intended to 
be similar, or at least equivalent, to that of New Eng- 
land colleges, For example, the question of the study 
of the ancient languages: it is not a simple question, 
as itis in America. The question must be answered in 
Constantinople very much as it would have been in the 
tower of Babel, if it had been proposed to add one more 
language. Fifteen ancient and modern languages are 
and must be taught in the college, and if the students 
were left to their own choice, they would study them 
all and nothing else. The language of the college is 
English. Every student must learn this thoroughly. 
Each must take a thorough course in his own language, 
and in the ancient language from which it is derived. 
All need French and German, and as Turkish is the 
government language, all should learn this. This can 
not be thoroughly learned without the study of Arabic 
and Persian. 

In view of these facts, no one can be surprised that 
ancient Greek is not obligatory, and that Latin is studied 
only two years. If the students had not a special apti- 
tude for learning languages, they could never get through 
the present course in the five years allowed. The Ar- 
menians and Bulgarians are good mathematicians, but 
the Greeks are not. The natural sciences are new and 
fresh to all the students, and many become deeply in- 
terested in them, Philosophical studies excite still 
more general interest, and the mental development of 
the students is more marked and rapid in connection 
with these studies than any others. 

The college has a valuable library of 6,000 volumes, 
and every effort is made to cultivate the habit of read- 
ing, and independent research. As it is the first ac- 
quaintance of the students with a general library, they 
need to be taught how to use it, and their interest in it 
needs to be carefully developed. This is generally a 
work of two or three years. 

These facts have been mentioned simply as an evi- 
dence that Robert College is an object of interest from 
an educational as well as from a philanthropic point of 
view. It has been no easy or simple matter to establish 
an American college in the midst of the decaying civil- 
ization of the East, and, having established it, to secure 
the confidence and respect of the many nationalities of 
the Ottoman Empire. This has been done, and the 
College has stood unshaken through the wars and tumults 
of the past two years. It is to be hoped that England 
and Russia will not aggravate the distress of the people 
of Turkey, by continuing the war. If, however, they 
commit this crime, the college will not be closed, but 
continue to suffer with the people. 


“ It has been found that tramps will not split wood, 
but if you have a shed they will lay in your coal. 
— Another round of weeks, and then 
The little child of sin 
Will hurdle the forbidden fence; 
And scoop the pippin in. 
And with his martial spirit quelled 
xf pain his thefts beget, 
He’ll clutch his little vest and wish 
He had no apple ate. 
— No text-book should be admitted into the school- 
room, unless printed in large, clear type. 
— “Schools like Eaton and Rugby have exerted a 
more powerful influence upon the people of England 
than all her armies and naviees.” 


_ “Siggars, tobacko, and ballony sawsig,” is the worst 
sign of the times. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. — (II1.) 


In our own country, the National Department of Ed- 
ucation can not properly be said to hold a supervisory 
or an advisory relation, even, to education in the sev- 
eral States. In educational concerns our national gov- 
ernment has claimed less authority than in political af- 
fairs. A free-school system has not been demanded as 
one of the elements of a republican form of govern- 
ment, to entitle a State to a place in the national 
family, except in so far as the greater propositions of 
freedom, equality, and intelligence involves the lesser, 
of the teacher and common school, In the establish- 
ment of a National Bureau of Education, it was not the 
intention of Congress in any way to control or to in- 
terfere with State educational independency, or to hold 
any other than an assistant relation to the systems of 
the several States. Its most important functions .are 
those of a bureau of exchange between the several 
States and between our own and foreign governments, 
to render all necessary aid to States and territories 
which were about to form and establish free-school sys- 
tems, and by voluntary solicitation to gather such data 
and statistics upon educational topics as to form a 
basis by which to determine the relative rank of the 
States educationally, their condition of literacy and 
illiteracy, and their relative progress in the development 
of general, professional, and technical education. 


While the enemies of the Bureau have charged its 
friends with an intent to centralize power and to exer- 
cise authority in State concerns, especially in those 
States where free schools are in their infancy, the Bu- 
reau has steadily avoided all such interference, and has 
acted in accordance with the law regulating its opera- 
tion,—“in collecting such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and territories, and the diffusing of such 
information respecting the organization and manage- 
ment of school systems and methods of ‘teaching, as 
shall aid the people of the United States in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of efficient school systems, 
and otherwise promote the cause of education through- 
out the country.” .A report, if made in strict accord- 
ance with these requirements, would contain a full, 
accurate, and complete account of the yearly prog- 
gress of the American people in all matters directly and 
remotely pertaining to education,—would be in effect a 
record of the nation’s growth in intelligence and virtue. 
Having its headquarters at the national capitol, the 
office has a legitimate influence in matters pertaining to 
educational legislation, and several important measures 
which have become laws, and others yet under discus- 
sion before Congress, have been aided judiciously by the 
Bureau at Washington. 

But perhaps the greatest value of a national superin- 
tendency is its moral influence as a stimulus to the va- 
rious school-agencies, which, though diverse in their 
working and varied in their results, are surely working 
out a truer destiny for our republic. The very recog- 
nition, by our national legislature, of these educational 
forces, is an encouragement to their advancement, a 
stimulus to their hopes; and the appointment of the 
strongest men to the management of the interests of 
our National Bureau, is and will be a vast aid to every 
State in the Union, and every friend of education will 
welcome the aid thus conferred. 

Passing from National to State supervision, we come 
to a most important department of school-work, and one 
which is recognized by an appointment in every State 
in our government. In 1836 the American Institute 
of Instruction presented a very able memorial to the 
legislature of Massachusetts, praying for the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of common schools. In this 
document, the advantages which have sitee followed the 
creation of the board of education, with the secretary 
devoting his whole time to the interests of public 
schools, were clearly set forth, and prepared the legis- 
lature and the public for the action which followed in 


1837. The establishment of this board, and the ap- 
pointment of Hon. Horace Mann, of Boston, as 
its first secretary, and the first State superintendent in 
America, mark an important era in the history of the 
common schools of Massachusetts and of the country, 
for it was the commencement of that plan of State su- 
pervision which has been universally adopted in this 
country, and which has done so much to give unity and 
efficiency to our State work. Especially was it a matter 
of note, as Mr. Mann was then president of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, and in the front rank of the legal pro- 
fession. For such a man to take charge of a work so 
long neglected, was the summons for other strong and 
earnest men to rally to his support. Says Secretary 
Boutwell: “ Previous to 1837 there had been no spe- 
cial attention given to the schools of the State. There 
was no department of the State government devoted to 
the interests of education, and the results of this neg- 
lect were manifest in the low condition of the schools 
generally throughout the Commonwealth ; but the es- 
tablishment of a school-fund, the organization of a 
board of education, and the appointment of Hon. 
Horace Mann as its secretary, have led to a complete 
and marvelous revolution in school affairs.” 

The Board of. Education of a State, composed as it 
usually is of citizens selected for their ability, integrity, 
and interest in education, is at once conservative and 
progressive. This body is a board of counsellors for 
the State to advise with reference to, and to shape its 
educational policy; and the example of Massachusetts 
has practically been adopted throughout the country. 
Upon the secretary of the board, as its chief executive 
officer, and upon State superintendents and commis- 
sioners of the several States, is devolved a class of duties 
peculiar and important. These duties may be classed 
under the following distinct heads: In the first instance, 
this officer is the educational executive of the State to 
attend to the fulfillment of all enactments concerning 
public instruction, and while he may not have the,civil] 
force of the Commonwealth at his control, he is clothed 
with a certain moral power, which may serve an excel- 
lent purpose among the nobler sort with whom he may 
have to deal. With skill and energy he may secure 
almost universal attention to all wholesome legislation 
upon public education. In the second place, this office 
is the expounder of State laws relating to public in- 
struction, and the legal advisor to subordinate officers, 
upon all questions relating to the management and con- 
trol of the schools. His rendering of school law, and 
his adjustment of school quarrels, so prolific and so full 
of local interest to the dwellers on street-corners, and 
at the neighborhood grocery, are of no small value to 
the communities, and no small loss to ambitious aspir- 
ants of the legal persuasion. His decisions may pre- 
vent the vexatious delay and cumulative expense of 
many a law-suit, and his noiseless work may make har- 
mony, where long and civil litigations might disturb 
the peace of society for months and years. 

The gathering of teachers at institutes of instruction, 
and the instruction of the people by lectures and familiar 
talks upon school topics, is a most valuable work of the 
State department. In large States the work in this 
direction becomes herculean in extent, and must be per- 
formed by able assistants; but in my humble judgment, 
no work “pays so well,” in Yankee phrase, — none so 
truly brings the people into full harmony with the pro- 
gressive tendencies of our time, as that of well-advised 
addresses upon the leading questions which most directly 
affect our schools for good or ill. Perhaps the year 
1840 saw no one of the New England States more back- 
ward in matters relating to free-school education than 
Rhode Island. During Mr. Barnard’s administration 
of three years, a wonderful change was wrought, princi- 
pally by the itinerant lecture system. In that period 
he delivered more than five hundred day and evening 
lectures upon methods of school improvement. True, 
that State is but a county for New York; but if a little 


dose of medicine cures a small patient surely a larger 
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dose might help the largerinvalid. The State of Massa- 
chusetts should have at least ten men constantly in the 
lecture-field in institute work and in visiting schools 
under the direction of the Board and its secretary, and 
unmeasured good would come to her schools through the 
elevation and education of the public sentiment. Pro- 
posed school changes and reforms, if understood by the 
people, will usually receive a cordial sanction ; and in 
no way can the public be so readily and thoroughly in- 
structed as by the advocacy and discussion of them in 
the several towns and cities of the State; legislation, 
when thus affected, becomes the expression of the pop- 
ular will, and money and influence always follow an in- 
telligent appreciation of educational measures. But the 
written, as well as the spoken word, has a powerful in- 
fluence in directing and moulding the public mind, and 
the reports of our State superintendents have exercised 
a controlling power over public-school interests. 

The annual reports of our State school officers, in- 
cluding those of city and town superintendents, form 
volumes of current educational literature, which, if not 
the best read works of the day, are certainly the vehicles 
of ripe experience, of advanced ideas, and of most prac- 
tical truths for the people. The reports of Hon. Horace 
Mann, containing his clear, thorough, and masterly dis- 
cussions of the school questions of forty years ago, have 
not yet lost aught of their original force and vitality. 
These documents influence legislation, correct false views 
in the minds of the people, and by valuable statistical 
tables, afford the data for determining the relative ad- 
vance or retrogression of the common-school work. The 
facts and figures of the public-school reports of any of 
our States are worth to each double the salary paid for 
the support of the department; and while a general 
uniformity has at length been secured in each State, in 
its town returns one great result remains to be secured ; 
namely, such a uniformity in the leading items of school 
statistics, as to enable us to make a comparison between 
the school workings of the several States, similar to 
those now made among the several towns of the same 
States. We hope to hear of an advance made in this 
direction at the next National Meeting. 

One of our State reports says, “To estimate with 
any degree of accuracy the value of a school system in a 
broad sense, there are four classes of facts that seem in- 
dispensable: First, the number of children to be edu- 
cated; second, the number that attend school; third, 
the average daily attendance; and fourth, the percen- 
tage of attendance;” and we may safely add a fifth 
class for the benefit of our economic legislators; namely, 
the cost of education per capita. One of our leading 
reviews, in its comments upon this statement, says: 
“The facts that are really important are, How have the 
children been taught, and what have they learned ?” 
and suggests that no expenditure for education would 
be of so much service to any State as a uniform exam- 
ination, by properly appointed State officials, of all the 
public schools, or any report of so much value as a candid 
statement of the results of such examination. The 
suggestion is a valuable one, and is capable of practical 
application. What we need most to know is, the real 
state of education as established upon a solid basis of 
facts. The quantity and the quality are both essential 
elements in a judgment which shall determine the suc- 
cess of our public schools. 


NOTES ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC.— (IL) 


BY M. MAC VICAR, Pu.D., LL.D., 
Principal State Normal and Training School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Proposition 1V. Let the pupil never be asked or 
allowed to define or desoribe anything until he has first 
examined it, and has formed a clear and sharp percep- 
tion or consciousness in his own mind of the thing to be 
defined or described. 

In carrying out this course, observe the following : 

1. The pupil can grow mentally only by doing mental 
work, Hence he should be required to perceive, un- 


derstand, and reason for himself, and in every case, in 
the first instance, to frame his descriptions or definitions 
of things: from his own consciousness of what these 
things are, and not simply to recall, as is frequently 
done, words which express only the consciousness of 
another. 

2. After the pupil has described a thing from his own 
consciousness of it, and has thus shown that he has a 
correct perception of it, he should be led to see the im- 
perfections in the wording of his statement, and to adopt 
the better wording of his teacher or text-book. 


Proposition V. In presenting any PRINCIPLE, 
PROCESS, PROBLEM, or SUBJECT, that is complex, let 
each element be placed before the mind separately and in 
the order of dependence ; and after the elements are thus 
clearly perceived, let them be presented together as a unit. 


following should be carefully observed : 

1. When one truth grows out of another, and is what 
it is because of its relations to the other, the dependent 
can not be perceived correctly until that on which it 
depends is clearly defined in the mind. Hence the 
teacher should see that the work of the pupil through- 
out, is so arranged that each step forms a natural and 
complete preparation for the steps following. 

2. The teacher, before appearing in class, should ana- 
lyze the subject to be presented into separate depend- 
ent elements, adapted to the particular stage of the 
pupil’s progress. He should hold these elements in his 
own mind as a unit, and present them one by one in 
the order of their dependence, to be examined and ana- 
lyzed by the pupil into simpler elements, and thus 
converted into clear and definite concepts. 

3. After the pupil can describe accurately from his 
own consciousness each element in a subject, the teacher 
should guide him in uniting these elements into the 
whole of which they form parts, and thus enable him to 
hold sharply in his mind as a unit the subject presented. 

4, In presenting any subject, the principles and the 
root-thoughts, or important points around which de- 
tails naturally group themselves, should be thoroughly 
emphasized. When these are sharply wrought into the 
pupil’s consciousness, details, like the leaves of a tree 
which has healthy roots fixed firmly in good soil, will 
of necessity make their appearance. 


Proposition VI. Jn solving examples, let the pupil 
be required in every case to master the thought before at- 
tempting the solution. Let him also, in wording his an- 
alysis or solution, be required to guard carefully against 
the use of set forms of expression. 

In carrying out the requirements of this proposition, 
observe the following: 

1. To master the thought in an example, let it be 
read with great care, thus: 

(a) Determine the exact meaning of each technical 
term used. 

(b) Locate clearly in the mind the nature of the 
transaction, and the relations of the parties concerned, 
or the peculiar conditions stated. 

(¢) Examine carefully the quantities or numbers 
given, and notice, from the nature of the transaction, 
the relations of these quantities through which the 
required results can be determined. 

2. In giving either an oral or a written solution of 
an example, the pupil should be required to state,— 

(a) What is given and what is required. 

(b) The relations of the given quantities from which 
what is required can be found. 

(¢) The steps that must be taken in their order, and 
the process that must be used to obtain the required 
result. 

In making these three statements, clearness, aceuracy, 
and brevity shuld be the only conditions imposed. 

Proposition VII. Let the truth discussed under 
each topic or subject be made clear, and fixed perma- 


nently in the mind by repeated and sharply-conducted 
reviews and drill-exercises. 


To carry out the requirements of this proposition, the, 


In conducting review and drill-exercises, the follow- 
ing should be carefully observed : 

1. The teacher should, in every case, mark out care- 
fully the matter or range of the review or drill before 
the exercise commences. 

2. In conducting the exercise, the teacher should be 
animated, and keep each pupil constantly employed. 

3. The work should be so arranged that results can 
be reached rapidly. 

4, Fundamental points, around which minor points 
and details necessarily arrange themselves, should be 
specially emphasized. 

5. Each exercise should be so conducted that no help 
is rendered the pupil in reproducing his work, that will 
not be rendered him by his surroundings, whenever in 
practical life it may be necessary to recall the same work. 


MATHEMATICS. 


QUERIES. 

R. D. Connell will find the information he desires in 
Sawyer’s Metric Manual. We have not space for it in 
this column. 

OC. H. K. asks for a reason for inverting the divisor 
in division of fractions, which can be understood by be- 
ginners. Ans. Explain first how one fraction is multi- 
plied by another, by introducing the numerator and 
denominator of the multiplier respectively as factors 
into the numerator and denominator of the multi- 
plicand. It follows, then, that to divide, you will take 
the numerator and denominator of the divisor out (as 
factors) of the corresponding terms of the dividend. If 
then you show that removing a factor from one term 
of a fraction is the same as introducing it into the other, 
it will readily be understood how division is performed 
when the terms of the dividend are not divisible by the 


corresponding terms of the divisor. 


SOLUTIONS. 

— James Waters asks some reader to point out the 
fallacy of his trisection of an angle. I should like to 
go further, and point out the cause why (unless he 
meant the solution for a puzzle) he fell into the fallacy. 

I met, last summer, the author of a recent treatise on 
geometry, and asked him why he had introduced prob- 
lems, and yet stated no postulates. He answered that 
he did not consider postulates necessary ; which was 
equivalent, in my view, to saying that he did not know 
what a problem in geometry means. Shortly afterward, 
I put to a class who had been studying his treatise the 
problem, “To draw through a given point a tangent to 
a given circle.” Only one member of the class answered 
with any approach to correctness; the teacher marked 
him zero, and gave the rest the maximum credit ! 

A problem in geometry is not a mechanical, it is an 
intellectual task. It assumes postulates, precisely as a 
demonstration assumes axioms. As a mechanical task 
in drawing, the trisection of an angle presents no diffi- 
culty ; you have only to draw an arc with its center at 
the vertex, then open the compass until three steps will 
measure the arc, and the thing is done. But it tran- 
scends the postulates, and therefore is not done as re- 


quired in geometry. The mechanical trisection has been 


accomplished in half-a-dozen different ways. 

James Waters’ solution is essentially mechanical: 
“Through B draw a line BF, so that the part DF = 
2AB.” Aye! there’s the rub. How can you do it 
without either constructing the roots of an equation of 
the fourth degree ; or else swinging the line around B, 
and measuring DF repeatedly, until you find it right ? 
The first exceeds ordinary geometry, and the second 
falls short of it. 

James Waters solution is therefore not fallacious, but 
incomplete. To complete it, he must show how to obey 
his direction quoted pmo without transcending the pos- 
tulates of Euclid; which I think neither he, nor any 
other man, can do. H. T. 

[S. H. Parsons points out the same difficulty in this 
construction.—Ep. ] 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. \comparison. Limited use fails to prove illegitimate use, a 


GREEK ACCENTS AND SIGNS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
The questions asked by C. E. Blake, in Tuk JourRNAL of 


this week, are all intensely interesting, and require to be satis- 
factorily answered, a very exhaustive analysis of the affixes of 
conjugation. ‘The analysis that will throw most light upon the 
points in question will be found in the ‘ History of Greek 
Conjugation,” in Crosby’s Greek Grammar, commencing with 
section 171. Most grammars give only the facts relating to 
those affixes, while Crosby endeavored to trace the historical 
development of every form. If Mr. Blake studies the subject 
as there presented, he will find an answer to nearly every ques- 
tion in his note, It would require much space to answer all 
the points of inquiry in Tue JourNAL. The first inquiry 
about accent is answered by the rule as given in all the gram- 
mars. It is given in Goodwin’s Grammar, Section 22: ‘‘ The 
ante-penult can not be accented if the last syllable is long 
(either by nature or position).’” My reference above to Cros- 
by’s Grammar is to the earlier editions. It should be Section 
271, revised edition; but in that edition much interesting mat- 
ter that bears upon Mr. Blake’s questions was omitted. 
Boston, March 28, 1878. R. L. PERKINS. 


——_ 


“I$ NINETY-NINE, ONE HUNDRED.” 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

The title-question seems quite superfluous, if not actually 
ridiculous; does itnot? Put in that way, it would everywhere 
receive an immediate and unanimous negative. Yet on each 
centennial isthmus which connects the successive centuries, ) 
as well as upon the smaller ones which join the half and quar- 
ter centuries, numberless learned reporters, editors, and even 
teachers, renew their wordy warfare over this very question, in 
another shape. 

During the first week of 1850, several clergymen prematurely 
preached their elaborate semi-centennial discourses, while not 
a few editors published their semi-centennial reviews and 
greetings while the half-century yet lacked a full twelve-month 
of its completion. 

High-school and normal classes, and even adult teachers, in 
teachers’ institutes, have frequently referred the question to 
me, with sueh abundant displays of the most incredible and 
amusing differences of opinion, as clearly indicate the need of 
some hints or helps toward the settlement of the needless dis- 
pute. Within a few weeks one of the most distinguished edu- 
cators of our coast raised the question afresh, by asserting to 
his pupils that the year 1800 belonged to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Didit? Let us see, If the year 1800 belonged to the nine- 
teenth century, one has only to think backward through the 
successive hundreds to see, with equal clearness, that the year 
100 must have belonged to the second century. But if the 
year 100 did belong to the second century, the first century 
must have ended with the year 99. That is, the first hundred 
years consisted of ninety-nine years! In other words, 99 is 
100! Q. E. D. 

Try it in money matters. In counting cents, does the 100th 
cent belong to the first dollar or to the second? Does the 
1800th cent complete the 18th dollar, or begin the nineteenth ? 
In the payment of larger sums,—national debts, for example, 
— would these parties reckon the 100th million of dollars as 
the first million of the second hundred million? If so, they 
might render valuable public service in reducing the national 
debt by converting the nation’s creditors. In smaller, and 
especially in personal affairs, however, I fancy that most of 
ls would rather have these parties as our creditors than as our 
debtors, 

Possibly this reckoning by cents may help some parties to 
See the sense of this matter a little more clearly: unless, in- 
deed, the financier-statesmen of our present congress, having 
already voted that ninety cents make one dollar, and anxious 
to gratify an impatient constituency by crowding the centen- 
nials a little closer together, should, with equally profound in- 
telligence, ordain that ninety years shall make one century; 
which would, of course, finally settle the whole question, — 
until another election. EBENEZER MOULTON. 

San Francisco, Oal., March, 1878. 

3,000 MISTAKES OF GRAMMARIANS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
‘No one thinks of saying ‘I had sooner.’ By this ‘an- 
alogy,’ then, we would better use ‘I would rather.’ .. . 
This argument might be further extended by comparing such 
expressions as ‘I would prefer’ with ‘I had prefer,’ ete... . 
ven those who regard ‘have’ as meaning ‘ hold’ would hesi- 
tate, I fancy, to change the order of their expression, and say 
I had go rather than stay.’ . .. The difficulty which Web- 
Ster notices, of connecting ‘had’ and ‘have,’ seems a strong 
argument for ‘would.’ ‘I had have died rather than recant, 
es not glide from the tongue readily: it is ‘ barbarous.’ ’’? — 
Jour. of Ed., No. 143, p. 207. 


There is a mistake in supposing that this comparison has 
any force, when the old, imperfect subjunctive ‘had’ is re- 


makes it illegitimate to extend comparisons beyond this use. 

I hesitate to characterize the lack of discernment and gram- 
matical knowledge which allowed the coining or the adducing 
of ‘I had have died rather than recant,’ as parallel in structure 
with the approved usages of ‘had rather.’ Neither ‘I had 
died rather than recanted,’ nor ‘I had rather have died than 
have recanted,’ would be without sufficient precedent; but in 
the former case ‘had’ is an auxiliary of a compound tense, 
and in the latter case, it is a complete form of the imperfect 
subjunctive. I. D. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Some answer, however brief it may necessarily be, is due to 
the gentleman who did me the honor to review my recent ar- 
ticles in Tue JOURNAL, on ‘‘ Greek and Latin at Sight.” 

These articles were an argument for such instruction in the 
classics as would give an earnest pupil the power to read them 
without any great use of the Jexicon, at the end at least of 
three or four years of study. 

It is rather curious to see how, when any one in speaking to 
this question of instruction in Greek and Latin, proposes 
changes in methods or new aims of any sort, he is immediately 
regarded by a certain class of persons, who believe implicitly 
in the wisdom of the fathers, to be knocking the foundation 
out from under existing institutions. For example, when I 
propose that the aim of every teacher should be to make his 
boys able in due course of time to read Greek and Latin at 
sight,—an easy thing to do certainly in the time we give to the 
study of these languages, and a knowledge whose value is in 
many ways very great,—I am said to be arguing that we should 
abandon the study of grammar; and not only is what I have 
called ‘‘ working grammar ’”’ stigmatized as a poor sort of thing, 
but also my own knowledge even of elementary grammar is 
impugned. ‘This is certainly a fresh and vigorous style of crit- 
icism. 

To answer my “critic”? in Tae JouRNAL of March 21, by 
**high grammar” I mean, in brief, the minute study in Syn- 
tax of e.g. the whole of Mr. Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses, or 
Madvig’s Syntax, and in Etymology a minute verbal analysis 
of e.g. Herodotus, directly in the line of the profound in- 
vestigations of George Curtius’s Verbum der Griechischen 
Sprache. I myself have been guilty of doing the first with an 
entire class of sophomores, and within a year have seen a 
whole class of freshmen struggling manfully to do the second. 
I have said, in the articles, that this sort of grammatical study 
should be reserved for the favored few, and should not be un- 
dertaken by them until they can read,—and I believe it. So 
much for high grammar and collegians. 

By “* working grammar’”’ again, to be explicit, I mean such 
a knowledge of forms and constructions as the pupil would 
have who had studied, in the order which the author recom- 
mends, the first and second types and the greater part of the 
third of Mr. Goodwin’s Elementary Greek Grammar. This is 
far from being insignificant, either in amount or kind, and yet 
will all be used by the man who reads and does not dissect. It 
more than presents the “ great outlines’’ of the Greek lan- 
guage, and is what Mr. Mayor, whom my critic quotes, thinks, 
with all, should be taught to boys in the schools. But Mayor 
believes no more than I do that grammar is the end and object 
of the study of the classics, and that whether we learn to read 
them or not is a matter of indifference. Nor did Donaldson. 
What I have said by way of stricture on the instruction in 
grammar in the schools is, that the tendency is too largely to 
theoretical rather than practical study, to committing rules 
mechanically to memory which the pupil is often not able to 
apply. But I believe, as I have said, that the schools do very 
much less of such work now than they used to do, and that 
they are each year doing less and less. 

Mr. Collar, in his paper on the “‘ Recent Changes in the Re- 
quirements for Admission to Harvard College,” read on Friday 
last before the Massachusetts Association of Classical and 
High School Teachers, said: “‘Iam sure that nothing will 
tend to give classical instruction in this country a new lease of 
life so much as the purpose on the part of teachers to conduct 
their pupils by the shortest route to the point of reading, with 
some facility, works written in the language they study.”’ Not 
merely to set an opinion against an opinion, the hearty ap- 
proval which the new requisitions, especially in Greek and 
Latin, for admission to Harvard have met with from teachers 
in the fitting-schools, leads us to believe that this is the view 
also of a very “‘ considerable portion of those whose positions 
and experience ought to confer authority in such matters.”’ 

I am far from designedly ignoring any ‘‘ essential particu- 
lars.” To answer categorically, in the first place, the instruc- 
tors in Greek and Latin at Harvard have undoubtedly agreed 
that the first aim inthe order of time in the study of the clas- 
sics, is to learn to read them as the new requisitions testify. 
They do not ask the schools to instruct their pupils in the am- 
biguities, art, philosophy, literature, or philology of the clas- 
sical languages. That is the proper work of the college, and 
necessarily presupposes for its best accomplishment, that the 


tained only in connection with certain words and forms of! man who is taught has some power to read. Jn the second 


place, there can be no doubt at all that either Yale or Amherst 
would pass any applicant who showed that he was able to read 
Greek and Latin that he had never seen, and who could pass 
an examination upon what I haye above said I mean by 
“ working grammar.”’ 
Onethingmore, My critic has gone out of his way to question 
my ability to deal with the construction expressing result in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, (i. 1, 8), and thereby arrogates to himself 
either keener sight or greater knowledge than that of the co- 
editor of the book, Mr. Goodwin, The most that can be said 
about the note is what Horace said about himself,— 
Brevis esse laboro, 
Obscurus fio. 
If my critic be in truth “ baffled,” I ought, perhaps, to explain 
that this use of WOTé after a break in the expression of the 
thought in the sense of “ therefore,” is very common and im- 
portant, and that although the punctuation may be a modern 
(sic) device, the necessity for it is quite as old as Xenophon. 
Cambridge, April 8. JoHn WILLIAMS Wuirr. 


A MATHEMATICAL PUZZLE. 


Cut out a piece of pasteboard just 
Sinches square. Of course it contains 
just 64 square inches. Now cut it into 
4 pieces, as indicated by the following 
diagram. Cut carefully, with as much 
accuracy as possible. Now replace 
these four pieces as indicated by the next diagram. This ar- 
rangement of the pieces gives a parallelogram 5 x 13 inches, 
which, of course, contains 65 inches. Where is the fallacy ? 

Providence, March 12, 1878. M. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

“Teacher’’ asks for the government of ‘ to discuss’ in the 
following sentence, and also asks what kind of an element it 
is: ‘*I am not to discuss the question whether these are 
equally beneficial.’”’ It is my opinion that it depends upon 
‘am,’ and therefore an adverbial element. 

The same individual wishes ‘ whatever’ parsed, in the sen- 
tence, “It is of no account whatever.” It may be parsed 
either as an adjective limiting ‘account,’ or as an emphatic 
pronoun in apposition with its noun ‘ account,’ though I pre- 
fer the former. 


sentence: ‘‘ No man suffers by bad fortune but he who has 
been deceived by good; and I suppose by parsing he means 
simply to determine its case, or, in other words, whether but 
shall be considered a preposition or aconjunction, If a prep- 
osition, then the expression is erroneous, and the objective 
should be substituted; i. e., but him, ete. If a conjunction, it 
must be the subject of ‘suffers’ understood. Decided by the 
weight of authority, the latter construction would be right, 
though I am more than half inclined to the former. 

I would like to see an expression of opinion as to the cor- 
rectness of the following expressions: ‘“‘The house is being 
built; “‘I have lodgings to let;” ‘‘ He has some work to do.”’ 

South Hadley, Mass., March, 1878. G. IL. H. 


39. In the sentence, ‘‘I am not to discuss the question whether 
these are equally beneficial,” what kind of an element is ‘to 
discuss,’ and on what does it depend? Also, in ‘It is of no 
account whatever,’’ parse ‘ whatever.’ 

‘To discuss’ is the attribute or compliment of ‘am,’ and 
belongs to the subject, ‘I.’ ‘ Whatever’ is an adjective limit- 
ing the meaning of ‘account,’ by way of intensifying the 
word, 

40, ‘Noman suffers by bad fortune but he who has been 
deceived by good.”” What kind of a sentence is the above ? 


How do you parse he ? 

The sentence is grammatically incorrect ; as ‘he’ should 
be him, object of preposition ‘ but,’ in the sense of ‘ except,’ 
it would then be a complex sentence, H. B. 8. 


QUERIES. 


47. Can the electric candle, now exciting attention in Paris, - 
be obtained in this country? If so, where? Jor. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 1004. 

— The United States frigate “Constitution,” with 
American goods for the Paris Exposition, reached Fal- 
mouth, Eng., safely. 

— The internal revenue receipts of the United States 
have fallen off $6,000,000 since the fiscal year opened, 
and $1,200,000 during the month of March. 

— The Marquis of Salisbury has been made Secretary 
of State for the Foreign Department, in place of Lord 
Derby, in the cabinet of Great Britain. 

— The House of Representatives of the United States 
elected Gen. Charles W. Field, doorkeeper, in place of 
Polk, ejected. 

— The debates in the English Parliament on the 
Queen’s proclamation, calling out the reserves, show 
that England is determined to resist the policy of 
Russia. The address of thanks to the Queen for her 


_ promptness in summoning the troops, was passed with- 


out opposition. 

— The European outlook still continues pacific. A 
sanguine feeling prevails at Berlin that a peaceful solu- 
tion of existing complications will soon be reached. It 
is rumored that the Czar, besides asking the Emperor 
of Germany to mediate, will submit the entire treaty of 
San Stefano to the congress. 

— The Russians, in consequence of Turkey’s opposition, 
have abandoned their plan of embarking at Buyukdere. 


Pror. WituiaM Everett, of Harvard College, son 
of Hon. Edward Everett, succeeds Dr. Dimmock as 
head-master of Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass. The 
appointment is received with favor. 


THERE are many excellent reasons for filling the va- 
eancy in the Boston supervisorship, by the election of a 
medical examiner. Although the Legislature has re- 
fused to pass the law creating such an office, there can 
be no objection to filling an office already existing with 
a person qualified to act as supervisor of the health in- 
terests of our schools. It is universally admitted that 
such an officer would do valuable service, in a constant 
and careful examination of the conditions under which 
teachers and pupils are laboring, of the causes of prema- 
ture decay in school-children; and the prevention of bad 
ventilation, of over-work, and other causes so injurious to 
the vitality of our youth, and their progress in healthy 
growth as well as vigorous study. ‘ 


Tue exercises of the next session of the American 
Institute of Instruction, among the White Mountains, 
promise to be of a very-high order. Among the prom- 
inent names of speakers and lecturers are those of State 
Superintendents Corthell, Downs, Conant, Dickinson, 
and Northrop; W. A. Mowry, Esq., of Providence ; 
Hon. E. E. White, of Indiana; Hon. James A. Garfield, 
M.C. from Ohio; Prof. Sauveur, of New York; Prof. 
Miles, of Boston; Prof. Fay, of Tufts College, and 
others. ‘Two sessions will be held each day. The first 
extending from 9 A. M., to 1 P. M., and the second 
commencing at 7;30 p.m. The remainder of the day 
will be planned with reference to sight-seeing, by railroad, 
carriage, and pedestrian excursions. One session of 
the Institute will be held on the summit of Mt. Wash- 


ington. Pleasure and profit will thus be combined in 


200|this grand union of the teachers of New-England, to 


which the teachers of the country are cordially invited. 


Tue aboriginal relics of North America are very rich, 
and the Smithsonian Institute has the finest collection 
in the world. It is desirous of adding to its stores, and 
a circular has been prepared, inviting attention to its 
great desire to possess any or all specimens of Indian 
stone implements, or wooden, especially those peculiar 
to regions where the savage types of humanity have 
long passed away. This circular gives minute direc- 
tions where and how to collect, and will be mailed to 
more than five thousand persons throughout the length 
and breadth of our country. The institution offers to 
those parties who do not feel at liberty to part with 
their originals, to receive them in trust, and retain 
them only long enough to copy them in plaster, when 
they will be returned free of cost to their owners, with 
an acknowledgment of the courtesy. To those who 
may be willing to make gifts, a public acknowledgment 
will be made, and all boxes of specimens may be shipped 
to the institution at its own cost. 


Tue Transit oF Mercury, which will occur on 
Monday, the 6th of May, is anticipated with unusual 
interest by astronomers and others. It will be visible 
in all parts of the United States, and will occupy about 
seven hours and a half in its passage. The transits of 
Mercury occur about once in ten years, on an average, 
although the next will take place in 1881, followed by 
another in 1891. No previous transit of Mercury has 
ever aroused the attention of observers like the one 
whose advent is so soon anticipated ; for it is hoped that 
its observation will help in the solution of seyeral im- 
portant problems, especially in determining the orbit of 
Mercury, in throwing more light on the question of an 
intra-Mercurial planet, and in furnishing data for re- 
newed estimates of the sun’s distance. Astronomers 
are already making preparations for the observation of 
the phenomenon. Two French scientists,—M. Charles 
André, Director of the Observatory in the University 
of Lyons, and the other, M. Angot, Professor of Physics 
at the Lycée Fontanes in Paris,—are now on their way 
to the West. The place of their destination is Ogden, 
Utah, and the locality has been selected for two reasons: 
it is on elevated ground, nearly on the “divide” of the 
continent, very favorably situated for dryness of climate 
and purity of atmosphere; and the centre of the transit 
will take place nearly at local noon. 


Tae Maryland Normal School has been under a heavy 
fire in the House of Representatives of that State, and 
a clause repealing the chapter of the School Law, which 
establishes the school, was tacked to the General Appro- 
priation Bill, and passed by a heavy majority. It is 
understoéd that the Senate is opposed to the repeal of 
the chapter, and will save the school. In the debate on 
the Normal School, the Hon. Montgomery Blair, at one 
time Postmaster-General under President Lincoln, told 
the House of Delegates that school teachers were so 


plenty in Maryland, that it was only necessary to hoist 
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a flag and ring a bell at a cross-roads, and teachers 
would come in flocks,—better teachers than you can get 
from the Normal School. And the Hon. Isidor Rayner, 
a graduate of the University of Virginia, informed the 
House that normal schools were a Yankee invention,and 
utterly unsuited to the Maryland climate. The House 
believed both these authorities and acted accordingly, 
but the Senate is more credulous of such statements. 
During this contest in the Maryland Legislature, in 
which the opponents of the present system of free 
schools have paid their compliments to every good ed- 
ucator and educational interest in the State, our 
friends have stood the fire bravely, and are not at all 
disposed to yield an inch of ground. Principal Newell 
(also State Superintendent), has most good-naturedly 
maintained his position, and will continue to do so. He 
is a man never whipped,—if so he never knows it,—and 
will live long after the “ reformers” and the “reformed 
school measures” are dead and forgotten. The State of 
Maryland is greatly honored in such a leader of her ed- 
ucational forces. 


Tue Society FoR THE UNIVERSITY EpvucaTIon or 
Women has made its first annual report, in which is 
given an account of its origin: 

‘*In November, 1876, a few ladies, deeply interested in the 
progress of the movement to procure for women higher and 
better education, met at the house of Mrs. William Claflin, 
to consider in what ways they could lend the most effective 
aid to the general effort for the advancement of women. By 
the earnest remarks of Dr. Warren, president of Boston Uni- 
versity, their attention was called to the number of young 
women in Boston who were striving, without pecuniary means, 
to pursue higher courses of study. During the few years since 
Boston University had been established, several young women 
had been forced to leave from lack of means to meet expenses; 
while others, by extreme economy and efforts at self-help, had 
endangered their health and strength. No funds had been 
contributed to relieve the needs of such students; nor had any 
organized effort been made to provide means to aid and en- 
courage them in the future. Here a field for work seemed 
open. The ladies present at this meeting, convinced that 
efforts to enlist the sympathy of the public in this class of stu- 
dents must be put forth, organized themselves into an associ- 
ation, which pledged itself to devote its zeal and interest to 
increase the educational advantages offered to women, and 
especially to solicit and collect funds to assist young women 
of promise during their collegiate or post-collegiate courses of 
study.” 

As a result of this conference, the Society was 
organized in 1877, and during the year has extended 
itself in various ways to advance the higher educa- 
tion for women. One result has been the establish- 
ment of a Latin school for girls, in Boston. A plan 
is now on foot to raise $40,000 for a woman’s pro- 
fessorship in the College of Liberal Arts, of Boston 
University. Already, several pledges have been made 
toward raising this money, and before the year closes 
the ladies hope to secure the professorship endowment. 


The number of young women in the country who 
desire to pursue collegiate and higher courses of 
study, but are unable to meet the pecuniary require 
ments, is continually increasing; and a large majority 
of this class are students of high character, and fine 
scholarship. The gift of that culture so liberally be- 
stowed upon young men is denied to them, and either 
the aim for higher culture is relinquished, or the long, 
hard struggle with poverty begins, resulting too often 
in the discouragement and failure which timely aid 
might have turned into success. With the funds at 
command, the Society has aided nine young ladies. All 
the beneficiaries have been earnest, faithful students, 
almost entirely dependent upon their own exertions for 
support. The committee has been able to furnish them 
aid and encouragement at a time when, in not a few 
instances, strength of body and will are almost ex- 
hausted. The small amount of the treasury fund has 
confined the committee to a policy which compels them 
to assist no student who has not already entered wpon 
his collegiate course. Justice demands that those far- 


thest advanced,—those who have proved themselves 
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worthy of assistance,—should first receive the small 
amount of encouragement they can at present offer. The 
committee hope that another year the enlarged funds of 
the treasury may enable them to modify a policy which 
must necessarily cut off a number of young women from 
the assistance it would be so great a privilege to render. 

The work of the Society commends itself to the sym- 
pathy of all the educators, and its success will prove it 
to be a timely and efficient instrument in promoting 
higher culture among women. 


“QUEM ET TU CAVE.” 


It is the important thing for all imperiled causes, 
that their chief sources of danger should be thoroughly 
foreseen and understood. Insincere allies, superficial 
thinkers, and enthusiastic champions, are very apt to 
mistake the truedanger. The last, as honest but heady 
Quixotes, are quite sure to descry the chief foe in some 
altogether irrelevant “ windmill.” 

We are reminded of this by some of the present as- 
pects of the public-school question. It can not be 
doubted that the cause of just popular education is, in 
several ways, somewhat gravely menaced. And it is 
not strange that its friends should hasten to display the 
standard, and rally their scattered forces to the center. 
It had been better, however, had they all along under- 
stood the necessity of “eternal vigilance” to the safety 
of popular institutions under a democracy. For it is 
the very nature of a “free people” to prove their own 
worst enemy, so few possessed of freedom knowing how 
to use it intelligently. And the greater the knowledge 
and wisdom necessary to the success and safety of any 
particular institution, the greater the danger of its 
being sacrificed through the blindness of the masses 
who have grasped the sovereign power. 

It is here, then, that we wish to recall the attention 
of the earnest friends of popular education and our public 
schools, to their chief source of danger. ‘That, we are 
bold to say, lies in the ignorance of the masses as to 
the true nature, and their penuriousness with regard to 
the material wants of popular education. It is most 
true that all wise and effectual schemes for the educa- 
tion of the people must spring from the superior intelli- 
gence, philanthropy, and patriotism of the cultivated 
few. But it is as true that, under our universal diffu- 
sion of the elective franchise, the unenlightened multi- 
tude hold the power which is to make or mar those 
schemes. Popular sovereignty is in this direction most 
expressly the “divinity which shapes our ends rough, 
hew them as we will.” 

To touch, somewhat dangerously perhaps, on details, 
what are the common and crying evils to which our 
schools are subjected, and whence do they spring? 
Who permit the school-house to remain a mere barn; 
who suffer the mechanical appliances of a school-room 
to be pinched to even a minimum of lumber-yard black- 
board; who grudgingly grant the books necessary for 
decent classification ; who select the cheap teachers, and 
think almost any one g66@ enough for a “primary 
school”; who scheme to bring the limits of the school 
term within the apportionment of the public money ; 
who,—except when money can be wrested by the prop- 
ertyless many, from the wealthy few,—complain of any 
increase of taxes for schools; who are perpetually thwart- 
ing the endeavors of educators and teachers by. assign- 
ing the control and supervision of the schools to ignorant, 
party-politicians; who do all this, and a dozen other 
things that are equally incompatible with the welfare of 
the public schools and the advancement of popular edu- 
cation ? Can we, with any pretense to candor, charge 
't on priest or preacher, church or sect, and content our- 
selves with raising a popular hue-and-cry against these 
48 the enemies of our public schools? Or must we, with 
equal candor and courage, set forth the unpalatable and 
unpopular truth, that these grave, practical evils spring 
from the people themselves ? 

Is it not, then, the fact, that the real dangers to which 


our schools and our popular education are exposed, are 
to be sought in the ignorance and penuriousness of the 
masses themselves, who, for all this dreary disqualifica- 
tion, yet hold over both a blind but formidable sovereign 
power, —a power which has been more widely diffused, 
just as immigration and other causes have added millions 
to the uneducated masses? And, if this be true, as we 
certainly think it is, is it not our true, and only policy, 
to avoid diverting the attention of the public from its 
own responsibility, by giving prominence to mere side 
skirmishes with particular classes? Is it not the duty 
of every educator to say boldly to the broad masses of 
the people, “ You hold the power of a free people; but 
in the matter of schools and education you do not wield 
it intelligently ; and as you do not, you are in imminent 
danger of proving the worst enemy of both, against 
which we pray you to beware ”? 


OBITUARY. 

Pror. Tuomas Lvecy, vice-president of the Balti- 
more Female College, died Saturday morning, leaving 
a widow and four children. He was born in London, 
England, but had resided in Baltimore for a number of 
years. In early life he was an intimate friend of 
Charles Dickens, having been associated with him as 
stenographic reporter, in the English House of Lords. 
He had been twice married, his first wife being an 
English lady, and his widow is the niece of the late 
Bishop Emory, of the Methodist Episcopal church. 


Cuar_es FrepERIcK Harrt.—The news has reached 
us of the death of Prof. Charles Frederick Hartt, in 
Rio de Janeiro, March 18, of yellow fever. Prof. Hartt 
was born in Fredericton, New Brunswick, in the year 
1840. His early education was received at an academy 
in Wolfville, N. 8. He graduated at Acadia College in 
1860. From the year 1862 until 1865, he studied 
under Professor Agassiz, at Cambridge, accompanying 
Agassiz as his first-assistant geologist upon his expedi- 
tion to Brazil. Upon his return in the summer of 1868, 
he received the appointment to the professorship of 
Natural History at Vassar College. In the fall of the 
same year he was invited to the chair of Geology and 
Paleontology in the University, for which position he 
was most ably fitted, and in which capacity he acquitted 
himself with the greatest credit, at the same time se- 
curing the warmest affection of all the students of his 
classes. No better testimony can be had to the great 
esteem in which he was held, both as an able professor 
and a kind-hearted, sympathetic man, than in the un- 
usually large classes that always attended his lectures, 
and listened thoughout with wrapt and unwavering at- 
tention. In the summer of 1874, Professor Hartt was 
appointed as chief of the “ Imperial Geological Survey 
of Brazil,” and having obtained a five years leave of 
absence from the University, he entered upon his duties 
in that position. He has written several very valuable 
books and treatises, and has contributed many articles 
tending to the advancement of science, to the different 
prominent scientific magazines. His death is not only 
a serious loss to the University, but likewise to the 
scientific world at large, for the Professor stood in the 
front rank of American geologists, and for untiring zeal 
and devotion to his subject doubless had few equals. 


— The well-known author of the popular school histories, 
J. J. Anderson, LL.D., of New York city, is to leave for Eu- 
rope about the middle of April, to be absent three or four 
months. He will be present at the opening of the Paris Ex- 
position. We sincerely hope his trip will be one of genuine 
pleasure as well as profit. 

— Very many teachers and others desirous of gaining sound 
classical instruction at a moderate charge during the summer, 
will rejoice to sée the card from Dr. Humphreys in our adver- 
tising columns to-day. All our readers are aware of his well- 
earned reputation as a Latin and Greek scholar and teacher, 
but it is not perhaps so generally known that he has always 
combined a large amount of the so-called “‘ Natural Method ” 
with the older system, in his teaching of the ancient languages. 


His mode of instruction has always, for this reason, added 
pleasure and rapid progress to thoroughness. 


DRIFT. 


— We have [been favored with a copy of the report of the 

‘‘reform ’’ school-committee of New Haven, on the matter of 
the purgation of the schools of that goodly city from all taint 
of “devotional exercises.’”” As we supposed, the late coup 
d’ etat is justified on the pet theory of the “ liberal league,””— 
the complete secularization of government in all its depart- 
ments. The fact is becoming apparent that the movement to 
cast out the Bible from the common schools is only the begin- 
ning of a crusade to exalt to the throne of American affairs a 
set of ‘* secularists,’’ more narrow and intolerant, and destruc- 
tive of the most precious interests of human society, than any 
religious aristocracy, Christian, Mahommedan, or Pagan, the 
world has yet seen. 
— The Finance Committee of the legislature of Massachu- 
setts,—a State that has spent $12,000,000, within the past few 
years, in boring a hole through Hoosac Mountain, and is now 
agonizing over another big donation to an impecunious rail- 
road corporation, to promote the ‘‘ national interests’’ of the 
Commonwealth,—are now exercised at the recent demand¢ of 
the new Secretary of the Board of Education, and unsheath 
the venerable educational pruning-knife of economy. The 
secretary must serve for $2,500, and the agents for $2,000 a 
year; the institutes must be run cheaper than ever, and the 
poor normal schools be laced up ina new pair of patent econ- 
omical stays. Great is the science of finance, and patient, be- 
yond praise, the people of the good Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts! 

— Mr. Froude, like a good many of our visitors from over the 
water, is not happy over the common schools of New England. 
They should have produced ‘‘more eminent citizens, a more 
elevated standard of taste; information more exact, as well as 
more diffused; and nobler principles of action.’”’ The common 
schools of New England have largely made the N. E. States. 
Has Mr. Froude, in his historical investigations, come across 
half-a-dozen commonwealths, on the whole, further along in 
the substantial elements of a christian civilization; better 
places for a good man to live, or a great historian to com- 
memorate ? 

— A New York “jurist, of broad attainments and large ex- 
perience of public life,” thus comes in as the reserve of Gov. 
Robinson: “I agree with the governor entirely on the impol- 
icy and wrong of raising money by taxation to be wasted on 
attempts to accomplish what God Almighty has rendered im- 
possible; viz., to make scholars and gentlemen out of the mass 
of mankind. The notion that it is better for a poor boy of 
common understanding to have his head filled with ologies, 
instead of being taught how to fear God and earn his living by 
honest, manly labor, is one of the supreme follies of the day.’’ 
The point is, who is to say just whom God Almighty has 
elected to be gentlemen and scholars; and has any scheme yet 
been invented for the ‘‘ selection of the fittest’? better than 
the American free school? By-the-way, we are glad to see 
that ex-Gov. Horatio Seymour is out with a vigorous protest 
against the superannuated pedagogics of Gov. Robinson, and 
that the Governor himself, spite of the vigorous backing of the 
‘jurist of broad attainments,’ has appointed John E. Brad- 
ley, the accomplished principal of the Albany High School, a 
commissioner to look up the educational system of France. 
Better attend to politics, Governor, and ask John to write the 
educational column of your next message! 

— Good Mrs, Ware generalizes from the experience of boys 
in public institutions, in this large and ideal way: “It has 
been found that farm labor has very little improving influ- 
ence on the character of vagrant boys who are placed in re- 
formatories. It does not rouse the faculties of the mind, or 
make obedience to the rules of the house more easy. On the 
contrary, when a boy is put into a workshop,-and set to doing 
something that requires close attention of mind and careful 
use of the hand, he soon becomes more orderly in his habits, 
more easily controlled, and applies himself more readily to his 
studies in the school-room. As the hand becomes skillful, the 
brain acquires prehensile power. Culture must develop the 
ultimates of the brain, which afe the nerves of the hand, be- 
fore the brain itself will work to the best advantage and de- 
velop its best powers.’’ Possibly a year’s rustication on a 
farm, in the rural districts, would reveal to good Mrs. Ware 
the reason why “‘ farm labor” does not make obedience to the 
rules of a boys’ prison “‘ more easy.”’ A course of wholesome 
all-out-of-doors work, on the breezy hills and verdant meadows 
of old Massachusetts, is apt to generate a freedom of spirit 
and disgust at the tyranny of counter and shop-supervision, 
which is a good quality to have on hand in a republic. 

— A great many of our “first people,” within sight of the 
gilded dome of “‘ the Hub,’’ are getting a little “sprung” over 
this notion of making every Massachusetts boy a mechanic. 
By all means, give the fit candidates for the shop all the special 
training the people can be induced to pay for. But God Al- 
mighty made the fields several ages before the Russian system 
of technical education was invented; and the foremost duty of 


the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is to offer to eve 
child an vo wm! education that shall sprout the manh 

and womanhood which is the soul of every profession and the 
only assurance of good citizenship, 
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MEETING OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASS. 


The school officers of Berkshire Co. met at Pittsfield, Mass., 
March 28, in response to the call of the officers of the State 
Beard of Education. A large majority of the towns were rep- 
resented, several of them by the full board of school commit- 
tee,—men and women. 

An association was formed, entitled the Berkshire School 
Committees’ Association. W. B. Rice, superintendent of 
schools of Pittsfield, was chosen president. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION, 


The first topic discussed was School Supervision, which Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson was invited to open. Mr. Dickinson stated 
that the efficiency of the schools was determined by the char- 
acter of the supervision; the schools of the Netherlands had 
held a first rank among the nations of the world, as the result 
of a thorough system of supervision. Our supervision is en- 
trusted to school committee-men; these men are indispensable 
in*the management of the prudential affairs of the schools; 
they are essential in adjusting the educational appliances to 
the wants of the children, and in securing and in sustaining 
the teachers; their office should continue, and be magnified. 
But important as these duties are, the demand made upon 
school committees to examine teachers, to arrange courses of 
studies, and to decide upon and illustrate methods of teaching, 
have a more important influence in giving character to the 
schools. While some of our committee discharge these duties 
remarkably well, considering the great difficulties they have to 
meet, yet none do so without great sacrifice of time, and few 
with entire satisfaction to themselves. Hence in nearly all 
our cities, and in many of the larger towns, this class of duties 
has been assigned to special officers called superintendents. 
As a result the schools of these cities and towns are generally 
much more efficient that those in towns without the supervis- 
ion. He desired to see a system of supervision for the smaller 
towns similar to that of the cities; and he hoped all such 
towns in each county would unite in securing one, or more 
than one, efficient county superintendent, who should be 

_ elected by, and act as the agent of the school committees, and 
who should devote his time to their service. 

Questions were proposed by Mr. Hyde of Lee, and others, as to 
the powers and duties of such officers; the secretary answered 
these, and further illustrated the great skill required in the par- 
ticular duties he wished to see largely devolved upon these offi- 
cers; they were such as no one not trained in teaching and de- 
voted entirely to their study, could be expected to perform. 
~ Mr. Hyde said he was open to conviction. He thought, how- 
ever, an officer in the town, one of the people, was the proper 
person to administer the affairs of the schools. That from his 
observation of the working of the plan of county superintend- 
ent in New-York State, he should be sorry to see such a sys- 
tem imposed upon us. He believed our schools were better, 
and our teachers better than theirs. Our only hope is to se- 
cure good teachers for our schools. Lee had a teacher in her 
high school who could not be improved by supervision; and 
unless good teachers could be secured, the schools would be 
poor, whatever the supervision. He would like to know if, in 
Pennsylvania, where they had perhaps a more complete sys- 
tem of superintendence than in New York, the schools were 
superior to ours. 

Mr. Dickinson replied that he would not say that the schools 
of Pennsylvania were better than ours; we had been highly 
favored in having well-educated men connected with the ad- 
ministration of our educational affairs from the earliest times. 
He pointed again to the fact, admitted by all who have oppor- 
tunity to observe, that among ourselves, where the direction of 
schools had been intrusted to one efficient person, whether he 
were nominally, by virtue of his ability and privilege, a super- 
intendent, the schools are superior. 

Mr. Copeland, of Clarksburg, said he knew only of the 
county superintendency in New York; there it was terribly in- 
efficient. The office was changed with every change in pol- 
itics. The superintendents were not as competent as the aver- 
age school committee-men of Massachusetts; the salary would 
not, in many counties, command the services of even first- 
class school teachers for supervisors. He would like to know 
if the secretary’s plan could prevent these bad features of the 
New-York system. 

The secretary explained his plan for excluding all but thor- 
oughly-trained experts from being candidates for the office. 


SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE NEW SYSTEM. . 

Professor Perry, of Williamstown, confessed to a prejudice 
against the system proposed: First, because it would lessen 
the sense of responsibility of the school committees; second, 
it would lead to collisions with school committees and the 
people in the towns; third, it would multiply the machinery of 
the school management; fourth, he did not think you could 
change very essentially the habits or methods of teachers, and 
he doubted if it would be wise to attempt the change with 
teachers already confirmed in their habits. Life is not long 
enough for a teacher to experiment by other methods than 
those she has been habituated to; the old method well-fitted to 


the person is better than a new one, till it has been long prac- 


~ |ticed; and, finally, he thought it rather of a confession that 


the normal schools had failed to do the work they were ex- 
pected to do, to call for this officer to sustain and improve the 
teaching. 

In reply to these objections, it was stated that the office al- 
ready existed, as a part of our system, in the cities, without 
lessening the responsibilities of school committees, or causing 
any conflict; that no new machinery was proposed, but a 
more universal application of what we already have. That 
the argument of Professor Perry, as to improving the methods 
of teachers, was refuted by his statement, that he, as a com- 
mittee-man, made from six to fourteen visits per year, for this 
very purpose; and that, without admitting any failure of nor- 
mal schools, one important need of such an officer would be 
to secure to normal teachers a chance to apply proper methods 
in the schools, which at present they are, in many instances, 
prevented from doing. 

The question was farther discussed by Mr. Adams, of Lanes- 
boro, who favored superintendency of one person, though he 
was not sure that the system of town superintendents was not 
better than that of the county. 

Rey. Mr. Anderson, of Great Barrington, was in favor of 
superintendence by one person, and he preferred that of the 
county to that of the town, because it was more likely to se- 
cure an experienced and trained educator; because the same 
system would be pursued in a larger number of schools; and 
because there would be a continuous policy in the courses of 
study, and in the better methods adopted in the schools. 

STUDIES FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


The course of studies for normal schools was next discussed, 
Mr. Walton, agent of the Board of Education, being desig- 
nated to open the question. Mr. Walton said, the course of 
studies should have reference to the culture of the mind; that 
early in life it should be directed to aiding nature in exercis- 
ing the observing faculties, the memory and the imagination; 
that, later, it should have reference to the exercise of the re- 
flective faculties. Nature should be much more employed in 
all the schools. He gave some illustrations of the particular 
studies to be pursued, and of the method of teaching hy which 
reading and writing could be employed as means instead of ends. 
He advocated the introduction of the elements of botany, miner- 
alogy, and zodlogy, of drawing, gymnastics, music, and com- 
position, with a considerable curtailing of arithmetic. 

Mr. Hubbard, agent of the board, gave illustrations of the 
results of better methods of teaching reading and writing in 
the early years in the school course, and claimed, that after 
having learned to read and write, the pupil should use his 
knowledge as a means to gain information and to acquire skill 


in expression. 
FREE TEXT-BOOKS, 


The next subject discussed was that of free text-books in 
the schools. The discussion was opened by Mr. Adams, of 
Lanesboro, and continued by others. 

The meeting was one of great interest from the diversity of 
opinions it elicited, especially upon the subject now attracting 
general attention, that of school supervision. Ww. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Anthropology. — The result of the autopsy upon the dead 
chimpanzee, recently made at the New York Aquarium, by 
Dr. Edward C. Spitzka, is here given. Speaking generally, all 
the organs strikingly resembled those found in the human sub- 
ject; but as the chief interest was centered on the examination 
of the brain, I will confine my remarks to that branch of Dr. 
Spitzka’s report. Many professional gentlemen present ob- 
served that they could not, without close examination, have 
distinguished the brain from that of a human infant. The 
cerebrum was richly convoluted and overlapped the cerebellum 
to the extent of one-third of an inch, and consisted of the 
same lobes, possessing a well-developed island of Reil. But 
although such was the case, it also had an operculeum for the 
occipital lobe, which is not found in the human subject. One 
of the most important human-like features was the absence of 
a trapezium, and the presence of the olivary bodies. Now, 
although a rudimentary olivary body exists in the lower mam- 
malia, yet it causes no perceptible prominence of the medulla; 
such prominence being first observed in the baboon, but in the 
chimpanzee it is equally full and as large as in the human 
being,—a fact in full accord with the high development of the 
lateral lobes of the cerebellum, for the olivary body keeps pace 
in its development, throughout the animal kingdom, with the 
development of the cerebellar hemisphere. The island of 
Reil, whose relation to the higher faculties is strongly upheld 
by the prevailing physiological belief that it is subservient to 
the faculty of speech, was also large and well developed. 

It may be interesting to observe that the similarity between 
the brain of the chimpanzee and a human child gradually di- 
minishes with the age and growth of the respective specimens; 
for while the human brain grows progressively to beyond the 
age of puberty, at least in the Caucasian and Mongolian races, 


it becomes arrested in the case of the chimpanzee (on account, 


as Dr. Spitzka observes) of the closure and non-expansive 
growth of the brain-case. Thus, while the brain of an in 
fantile chimpanzee and of a newly-born human child do not 
differ greatly in volume, the adult chimpanzee, has a brain 
which is exceedin:ly small when compared with that of a 


grown man. 
I take these notes from Dr. Spitzka’s origina] observations. 


Artificial Gems. — It is always of interest to follow the 
worker in the laboratory, and observe his imitations of the 
productions of Nature. Thus some remarkable results in the 
department of synthetic mineralogy have been achieved by 
Messrs. M. M. Freuny and Feil, of France. The work they 
have performed is to make artificial rubies. The ruby is the 
most valuable of all precious stones; a ruby of only moderate 
size will realize ten times the value of a diamond of the same 
weight. And yet the ruby is nothing but a red, transparent 
variety of red corundum, a mineral which, in its most imper- 
fect form, is known as emery. Chemically it consists solely of 
alumina, the oxide of that white, silvery metal, aluminum, 
which, in the form of silicate, enters into the composition of 
ordinary clay. The ruby is now imitated, on a large scale, by 
not merely a counterfeit of the stone, but by a substance 
agreeing both in chemical and in physical character with the 
natural gem. This is done by forming a fusible aluminate, 
such as an aluminate of lead, and then healing this compound 
with siliceous matter. The chemist thus obtains a fused mass, 
from which, on cooling, free alumina separates in crystalline 
forms. The crystals are, to all intents and purposes white 
corundum. To obtain the color of the ruby, the skillful oper- 
ator adds a small portion of bichromate of potassium to the 
mixture of alumina and red-lead from which the aluminate is 
prepared. In fact the chemist has the color of the artificial 
corundum perfectly under control, so as to produce all the va- 
rieties of precious gems. J. M. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


WISCONSIN. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS SINCE 1866. 

It is always pleasant as well as profitable to retrace the steps 
that have been taken in any enterprise; to review the work 
that has been done; to note carefully the results that have been 
secured, and thus determine whether real and substantial 
progress has been made. With this latter end in view, I have 
thought that it might not be uninteresting, nor altogether un- 
profitable, to look over the educational field in Wisconsin, and 
briefly indicate some things that have been done in this State 
since 1866, and thereby determine, if possible, whether pro- 
gression has been made since that time. 

HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

In the year above-mentioned, if a straight line had been drawn 
on the map of Wisconsin, from Prairie du Chien to Green 
Bay, we should have found scarcely a preparatory or a high 
school north of that line. There may have been a very few 
struggling to maintain a feeble existence, but they were with- 
out dignity and without influence. Now there are several 
high schools north of our imaginary line, all doing good ser- 
vice in extending the benefits of higher education. There 
will also be found, north of this line, a normal school in ener- 
getic operation, and attended by more than two hundred pupils. 
South of this line, too, new high schools have sprung into life, 
while others have been remodeled and made more efficient. 
The Milwaukee High School had no existence in 1866. The 
Beloit High School, one of the best in the State, has also been 
organized since that time out of two high-school grades kept 
up in the ward schools, one on each side of the river. The 
High School at Madison was little more than a good grammar 
school, while now it has a course of study, and graduates regu- 
lar classes prepared for entrance to the university. 

Within the last three years the legislature has passed what 
is called the ‘high-school law,’”’ by which the State appropri- 
ates $25,000 a year to aid such high schools as may comply 
with certain specified conditions. Fifty-seven schools share in 
this appropriation. Besides these, there are many other high 
schools in the State. The quality of the work done in these 
schools is improving ever year, and the amount is also increas- 
ing. These schools are doing much to improve the character 
of the teachers in the rural districts. On the whole, this phase 
of our school system may be regarded as very encouraging. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

Since 1866 there has been organized and put into operation 
an efficient, methodical, and influential system of Teachers’ 
Institutes. There were held in this State upwards of sixty of 
these institutes last year, and this spring twenty will be held, 
the time amounting in all to twenty-fqur weeks. These insti- 
tutes are scattering abroad among the teachers in the different 
parts of the State where they are held, broader and sounder 
views of education, better ideas of organization and discipline, 
improved methods of class-work, and a higher ambition to 
discharge the duties of the school-room with good judgment 
and fidelity. They are exerting a healthy influence on the 


people, leading them to take more interest in the schools, to 
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codperate more earnestly with the teachers, and to do more 
and more to make the schools what they ought to be. This 
genial influence, emanating from the institutes, is broadening 
and deepening and making itself more thoroughly felt from 


year to year. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Judging from the reports of county superintendents, pub- 
lished in the annual reports of the State Superintendent, we 
may safely infer that the county superintendency is more in- 
fuential, is in the hands of abler men and men of broader 
culture and better education, its work more systematic, more 
comprehensive, and held in higher respect, than was the case 
twelve years ago. Though the county superintendency, from 
the very nature of its organization, is by no means doing all 
that it ought to accomplish; still, directly and indirectly, it is 
affecting the schools more favorably and to a far greater de- 
gree than in 1866. 

Since the year which we take as our starting-point, there has 
been put in operation what is called in this State 


THE ‘HOLIDAY MEETING,”’ 
which has had a very marked effect on the educational affairs 
of this State. In this “ Holiday Meeting,” made up of the 
Jead ng educational men of the State, are discussed important 
and radical questions pertaining to every phase of education; 
and they are the arena of warm, grave, sharp, and at times, 
mayhap, violent, but always very profitable debate. The con- 
clusions reached, the resolves adopted, and the opinions ex- 
pressed, have largely affected and materially shaped legislative 
action; and at the same time they have developed and nur- 
tured a healthy public sentiment that has secured for the teach- 
ers of Wisconsin that respeet which gives them commanding 
influence in all professional matters. 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 

In 1866 the Journal of Education in this State had a very 
limited circulation, had no influence, and occasionally it might 
almost be doubted whether it had an existence. Now we have 
a journal holding rank with the other educational journals of 
the country, acting as the organ of the department at Mad- 
ison, and of the State Association. This journal has a wide 
circulation, is read by thousands, and under the able and judi- 
cious editorial management of the State Superintendent and 
his assistant, discusses with courage, freedom, and fairness 
the various questions of education that are now agitating the 
public mind. Thus the Journal is doing valiant service in ad- 
vancing the cause of education, A very large number of the 
teachers in this State also avail themselves of the advantages 
of other papers, among which is found the New-ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EpuUCATION. These magazines, together with 
other educational literature, are doing a great work in this 
State, in scattering abroad intelligent views of education and 


culture, 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Previous to 1866 Wisconsin had no normal school. Now 
there are four of these institution in very successful operation, 
at an annual expense of about $75,000, under the internal 
management of able faculties, and attended by more than 
1,000 students, ‘They are favorably affecting our whole com- 
mon-school system by sending forth into all parts of the State 
successive generations of well-trained and enthusiastic teach- 
ers. These teachers return from the normal school to their 
several localities with good preparation for the teacher’s voca- 
tion, and become centers of a healthy influence. All the ben- 
elicial effects of this influence can not be brought within the 
scope of a practical dealing, for it is noiseless in its operation, 
spiritual in its tendency, entering into the hidden springs of 
conduct, and permeating the whole State with silent but irre- 
pe foe power. It is like the leaven hidden in three measures 
of meal, 

The citizens of this Commonwealth may justly look upon 
their Normal Schools with feelings of honest pride; and, in 
whatever aspect they may be viewed, they certainly reflect 
credit on the good judgment of the board of regents that or- 
ganized them; on the wise discernment of the legislature that 
4ppropriated the magnificent fund for their support; on the 
architects who planned the splendid buildings; and on the 
men and women who, with such marked and unsurpassed 
Success, have conducted their internal administration. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 

In the year 1866 our university was oscillating between life 
and death, and was a scandal to the State. Now, after having 
enjoyed the able, energetic, and judicious government of Pres- 
ident Chadbourne and President Bascom, assisted by a faculty 
‘very member of which reflects credit on the chair he occu- 
Pies, she has risen from her abject and humble condition, is 
‘ending abroad a powerful and benign influence, and com- 
mands the respect and confidence of all our people. She is 
now taking rank with her sister institutions throughout the 
i Her curriculum of study in her various colleges is 
iberal and comprehensive, meeting the wants of our whole 
community, Her graduates in the various professions in which 
rd are engaged, are every year adding to her accumulating 
iy _Some of them hold positions of trust and responsibility. 

Q their various departments of labor, they are gathering 
which, in coming years they “ will be proud to bring 


and lay with filial reverence at her feet;”’ and she, too, with 
a mother’s pride will read of their names in the “inventory of 
her jewels.” If the State should continue towards the univer- 
sity her present munificent policy, she will become the center 
of a commanding educational influence. 

THE OTHE COLLEGES 
of the State are also pursuing a prosperous course, and are do- 
ing far more in their respective spheres than they were doing 
twelve years ago. Many of their graduates are filling positions 
of honor and influence. These colleges are the sources of a 
radiant light going out into all the Northwest, and they are 
doing essential service in the cause of higher education. They 
need the fostering care of all our people, for, in harmony with 
all our other educational influences, they are giving a powerful 
impulse to our western civilization. These collegiate institu- 
tions are among the higher influences that exalt a State, civil- 
ize and refine its people, and advance humanity. They are 
the fountains whence flow the healing streams that water and 
fertilize the earth, making the wilderness blossom as the rose. 

THIS ADVANCEMENT 
in the several departments of which I have spoken has given, 
and is giving, an impulse to all the primary schools in our 
rural districts, and also to the unconscious educational forces 
that exist in every community, outside of any school, acad- 
emy, or college ; and these rural districts, together with our 
211 graded schools, our private schools, academies, normal 
schools, and colleges, are driving ignorance and superstition 
from our borders, and afe sending out into every nook and 
corner of this vast Commonwealth the pure streams of knowl- 
edge. 

THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 

resting her head cool on Lake Superior; bounded on one side 
by a mighty river, which is a great natural thoroughfare, and 
on the other by an ocean lake; situated on the highway be- 
tween two great oceans, connected by navigable waters with 
all parts pf the civilized world; having a climate mild and 
salubrious, and a soil tolerant of culture throughout all her 
wide domain;—under these combined educational instrumen- 
talities which I have mentioned, and others yet to be born out 
of the womb of the future, will, as the years roll on, be dis- 
tinguished for the intelligence and sobriety of her people, for 
her multitudinous and varied industries, her seats of liberal 
and polite learning, her charitable and reformatory institutions, 
her representative men and women, and for her moral and in- 
tellectual as well as material wealth. 


La Crosse, Wis., March 30, 1878. B. M. Reynowps. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


IraLy. — The new king of Italy, Humbert, appears to feel a 
warm interest in the cause of educational progress, an interest 
which he is showing by deeds as well as words. At the opening 
of the Italian Parliament, on the 7th of March, his majesty thus 
nobly spoke on the subject of education: ‘“‘The Parliament, 
having confirmed in the preceding session the principle of ob- 
ligatory instruction, has imposed upon the government the ob- 
ligation of providing for its application. After inviting all the 
rising generation to the schools, itis necessary to think of the 
scholastic officers, that they may worthily bear the name of 
teachers of the people. A law will be submitted to you to es- 
tablish the fund for pensions to the elementary teachers; the 
necessary measures for increasing the efficiency of scien- 
tific, literary, and professional instruction; for preserving the 
artistic and historic monuments; for reforming the superior 
council of education, need no recommendation. Knowledge is 
power; and Italy, which in her worst misfortunes never re- 
nounced the consolations of science and of art, now free to 
follow her own inspirations, will seek her greatness and true 
strength in those studies that were for ages the indomitable 
manifestations of her life and her unity.” 

At a late meeting of the Royal Academia dei Lincei of 
Rome, two letters were read from his Majesty, — one from the 
president of that learned body, announcing his intention of 
founding, from his private purse, two annual prizes of 10,000 
lire each,—one for the best original essay on the physical, math- 
ematical, and natural sciences; the other on the moral, historic 
and philological, and the scientific discoveries, to be presented 
to the Academia in connection with the.programme to be de- 
termined each year. He requests the president to announce 
this determination to the illustrious society; and adds, ‘‘ that 
among the aspirations of his soul the highestis to see Italy 
competing with the most civilized nations in the useful and 
glorious conquests of human intelligence.”’ The other letter 
was addressed to the Minister Mancéni, requesting him to pre- 
sent officially the communication to the president; and his 
Majesty adds: ‘‘I am perfectly of opinion with yourself, that 
the value of a people is to be estimated by what it knows, and 


therefore I shall neglect nothing that will favor the progressive 
elevation of the national culture.’ These are noble senti- 
ments worthily expressed by the head of a great people; and 
the triumphs, achieved by Italians in past generations, in the 
various branches of science, art, philosophy, and kindred sub- 
jects, give every encouragement to hope that Italy, under such 
wise and prudent guidance, may at and preserve an ele- 
vated position among the nations. C. H. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
— The Maine State Teachers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Portland, April 25, 26,27. The meetings of 
the Association will be holdenin Reception Hall, city building. 
The railroads will give one and one-third fares. The hotels 
will make a reduction in rates. A full attendance is desirable. 

— The school expenses of Skowhegan for the past year have 
been $6,393. Whole number of scholars 1,304. Of the whole 
number of scholars in town, 524 per cent. attended school. 
The committee, in their report, make a strong plea for indus- 
trial drawing, which has been taught for the year past. 

— The High School at Rockland finished its school-year last 
week. The graduation exercises of the school were held in the 
evening. A large crowd were in attendance. Of the eight 
young ladies who graduated, five were dressed in prints or 
cambrics, trimmed becomingly with the class color, cardinal. 
The exercises were spoken of in the best of terms. The school 
will continue under the charge of Mr. W. O. Fletcher, who has 
so well managed it the past year. A few evenings before the 
graduation of the class, one of the members of the class in- 
vited her classmates and teachers to her home for the evening. 
During the evening there was presented to Mr. Fletcher a copy 
of Rime of ye Ancient Mariner, illustrated by Dore. Also to 
Miss Hills, one of the assistants, was presented a card-receiver, 
and to the other assistant, Miss Rhoades, a jewel-casket. 

— Hallowell has 669 scholars attending school, while the 
census shows that there are 917 scholars in the city. Perhaps 
the lack of good school-houses may have something to do with it. 

— The Waterville Classical Institute has 120 students, with 
39 in the graduating class for college, and 7 in the ladies’ course. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Hanson gave a reception to the two senior 
classes, Friday evening, March 29th. 

— F. E. C. Robbins, formerly of Winthrop, and for a few 
years principal of the high school at Saccarappa, has been en- 
gaged as principal of the new high school at Deering. 

— H. M. Reynolds has resigned his position as teacher of 
elocution and rhetoric in Nichols Latin School, and has accepted 
a situation as a teacher in the Lewiston High School. 

— Professor Perley, the veteran teacher of penmanship and 
bookkeeping, commences his thirty-third year of teaching in 
the Bangor Theological Seminary: his term of service very 
nearly equaling that of Dr. Torsey, who has been at the head 
of the seminary and college for about thirty-five years. The 
teacher of drawing and painting, Miss P. B. Robinson, has 
been connected with the school eighteen years. Prof. J. L. 
Morse has filled the chair of Ancient Languages about sixteen 
years. Probably no other institution in the country can show 
a record like this. 

— A teacher in Bangor, Me., upbraided a little girl because 
she did not hold up her hand with the rest of the delinquents 
when, at the close of the day, all those who “had lost their 
places in their classes’’ were called upon to do so. But she, 
with ready wit, responded: “‘ Please, mum, I didn’t lose my 
place; an’ how could I when I’m at the foot ?” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— A Board of Education has been organized in Ashland. 

— The students of Exeter Academy will publish next term 
a paper called the Exonian. 

— Some of the graduates of the Keene High School have 
started the project of forming an “‘ alumni association ”’ similar 
to those of other schools and colleges. 

— The Spring term of Miss Bartlett’s select school at Lisbon 
has opened very favorably, several attending from the adjoin- 
ing towns. 

— Rochester has appropriated $3,000 for the erection of a 
new school-house, for the accommodation of scholars at the 
lower or south end of the village. It is contemplated to erect 
a building, with two rooms, that will seat 120 scholars. 

— Hon. J. W. Simonds, formerly Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in this State, now Superintendent of Schools, 
Milford, Mass., has sent us his report for 1877-8. It is a clear 
and concise statement of the condition and wants of the schools. 
Mr. Simonds evidently believes in progression. 

— Israel P. Richardson is the oldest living graduate of 
Dartmouth college. He was born Feb. 6, 1785, and graduated 
in the class of 1804. He is living in Washington with his 
daughter, and has been for many years totally blind. 

VERMONT. 

— The number of students in attendance at the St. 
Johnsbury Academy, the present term, is 215. The aver- 
age attendance this year is greater than last, and “ the 
year has been, so far,’’ says the principal, ‘‘ one of hard study 
and good order. There has not been a single vicious or bad- 
minded student in school this year”’ The trustees have just 
engaged a graduate of the Boston School of Oratory as 
teacher of elocution. We are glad to make mention of the 
growing prosperity and the increasing usefulness of this most 
excellent school. In schools of ‘‘ hard study and good order,” 
such as this, the State and the nation have the surest promise 
of support, 
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— From the report of the graded schools of St. Albans,—S. 
W. Landon, principal,—we learn the following: The number of 
different pupils registered during the year was 1,037. In the 
academic department the largest number enrolled at any one 
time was 78; the number enrolled during the year was 104. 
The largest number enrolled for any time in all other depart- 
ments was 744. There wasa gain last year, not only in the total 
enrollment, but also in the total attendance, and there was a de- 
crease in the instances of tardiness. Seven graduated from the 
academic department last year, five of whom entered college. 
The class preparing to graduate at the close of the summer 
term consists 3f twelve, of whom nine are in the classical and 
three are in the English course. The schools of St. Albans 
are highly successful and eminently prosperous, conducted as 
they are by teachers fully qualified for their work, and resting 
for support upon the interest and intelligence of the people. 
— Professor Cressey, of Amherst College, under the direction 
of the University of Vermont and State Agricultural, is now 
doing the State very excellent and valuable service. The pro- 
fessor gave two very able and instructive lectures on veterinary 
science, in Brandon, on the 2d inst., and lectured also in Enos- 
burg on the 3d. Every farmer in Vermont should hear him. 
— The summer term of the Scranton Union Graded School, 
under the management of H. W. Hill, commenced April 
8th. The success of the school during the past year, and the 
special attention given to perfect its system of instruction, 
place it ona par with any of the New-England village schools. 
An English and a classical course have been prescribed, with a 
view to a thoroughly practical education and to a preparation 
for college. The pleasant location of the village, at the junc- 
tion of three railroads, and the numerous facilities offered for 
an efficient training, make the institution one of the attractive 


schools of the State. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the Essex County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Lincoln Hall, Bowditch 
School, Dean street, Salem, on Friday and Saturday, April 12 
and 13, 1878. The order of exercises will be as follows: 

Friday, A.M.—9.00: Introductory exercises and business. 

9.30: ‘Good Results in Arithmetic,—how obtained:’’ A. D. 
Small, Supt. Schools, Salem. 

10.30: ‘“‘ Methods:’’ Francis Cogswell, Supt. Public Schools, 
Cambridge. 

11.30: ** Practical Education:’’ Walter Smith, State Director 
Art Education. 

Friday, P.M.—2.00: “‘ How to teach Penmanship:”’ J. W. 
Webster, Master Hancock School, Boston. 

3.00: ** Geography,—how successfully taught:’’ C. Goodwin 
Clark, Master Gaston School, Boston. 

4.00: ‘‘ Incidental Teaching:”’ A. H. Thompson, Prin. High 
School, Newburyport. 

Friday Evening.—7.45: ‘‘The Public Schools, — what their 
patrons have a right to expect and demand of them:’’ Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, Secretary State Board of Education. 

Saturday.—9.00: Choice of officers and other business. 

9.30: “* Phonic Analysis:”’ D. B. Hagar, Prin. State Normal 
School, Salem. 

10.30: ‘* Best Results in Vocal Music:’’ H. E. Holt, Super- 
visor of Music, Boston Public Schools. 

11.30: “‘Grammar:”’ Henry L. Chase, Prin. Whiting School, 


Lynn. 
All friends of education, and especially all teachers, super- 


intendents and school committees, are cordially invited to be 
present at this meeting and participate in its exercises. 
Railroad Arrangement. — Trains leave Salem for {Lynn 
and Boston, 10.55, 12.15, 12.45, 2.35, 4.30, 5.20, 5.38, 7.15, 8.00; 
for Gloucester, 11.32, 2.55, 5.40, 7.19; for Newburyport, 10.45, 


1.10, 3.55, 5.27, 6.43, 7.40; for Lawrence, 11.35, 4.45; for Lowell 


and Haverhill, 4.40; for Wakefield, 10.00, 2.00, 4.50. 
CuarR_es. C. Hunxtns, Prest., Somerville. 


C. H. Goutpine, Sec’y, Peabody. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting will be held at Marlboro’, Friday, April 
12, 1878, commencing at 9.15 a.m. Papers will be read as 
follows: 

Forenoon.— “ Arithmetic:”’ W. E. Eaton, Boston. 

“The Essentials of Writing, and How to Teach Them:”’ 
W. I. Marshall, Fitchburg. 

‘The Moral Element in Education:” J. W. Dickinson, Sec. 
Board of Education. 

Afternoon.—‘ Method of Conducting Recitations:” C. C. 
Chase, Lowell. 

“ Natural Philosophy with Cheap Apparatus:” Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear, Tufts College. 

All are invited to participate in the discussion of the subjects 
presented. A collation will be furnished by the citizens of 
Marlboro’. No evening session. 

The Fitchburg; Boston, Clinton and Fitchburg, and Stony 
Brook Railroads, will grant free return tickets. Train leaves 
Boston and Albany station at 7.00 a. m.; Fitchburg station at 


7.30 a. m. 


L. L. Dame, Sec’y. J. S. BARRELL, Prest. 


— Miss Sara A. Hamlin, for the last six years first assistant 
in the Provincetown High School, has resigned to accept a 
similar position in the High School at Stamford, Conn. Prov- 
incetown will thus lose one of her most valued and popular 
teachers. Miss Hamlin is considered one of the ablest teachers 
on Cape Cod. 

— Prof. W. H. Brewer, of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
New Haven, regaled the members of the Harvard Natural 
History Society, with a very amusing and instructive lecture 
on ‘‘ Dogs.’’ If there is a Natural History Society at Prince- 
ton, a lecture on what particular breed of canines would convey 
the most instruction ? 

— The Common Council of Boston report and order to 
transfer from Reserved Fund to the appropriation for school 
instructors, $44,325, and to that for salaries of officers of school 
committee, $7,125. 

— The 27th annual reunion of the Holton High School took 
place at the Peabody Institute, Boston, March 28th, and was 
a grand affair. 

— Hingham appropriated $2,800 for the erection of a new 
primary school-house in the North ward. 

— The cut-down on the salaries of the school-teachers at 
Fall River, is a reduction, on an average, of about 15 per cent. 
The cut-down will effect a saving to the city of $9.000. It is 
significant. 

— At the Brookline town meeting, the State primary school 
at Monson was assigned as a place of confinement for habitual 
truants, and authority given to select such others as are needed. 

— The teachers’ salaries of Dedham are fixed at $18,520 for 
the ensuing year. Canton appropriates $13,000 for its schools. 
Concord appropriates $9,000 for educational purposes. $6,300 
appropriated in Ipswich for general school expenses. Wake- 
field gives for the support of schools $11,000. Reading fur- 
nishes $8,000 for schools, Holbrook $5,000, and South Dart- 
mouth $4,500. Lynnfield gave $1,272.72 last year for its schools. 

— There were 3,198 visitors at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, on one day last week. 


ASSOCIATION OF CLASSICAL AND HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Classical and High-School Teachers opened in the hall 
of the English High-school building, on Bedford street, Bos- 
ton, Friday, April 5. The president, Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, 
occupied the chair. There was quite a large attendance of 
members, about 150 being present. At the opening of the 
meeting, Messrs. Collar, Emery, and Rugg were appointed a 
committee on nominations. 

The first topic of discussion, ‘‘ Multiplicity of Studies in the 
High Schols,”’ was then taken up. Mr. Hill, of Chelsea, read 
a paper written by Mr. Byron Groce, in which arguments 
against a great number of studies in such schools were ad- 
vanced. 

Mr. John Kneeland was opposed to a multiplicity of studies, 
but thought the character of the school should be considered. 
He believed that three or four studies are enough for any 
scholar to pursue at any one time. 

Mr. William C. Collar agreed that a multiplicity of studies 
in a high school is an evil, but favored such a multiplicity in 
schools of lower grade, thinking that it would afford a better 
opportunity for deciding what branches are best for individual 
scholars to pursue. 

Dr. Waldock claimed that the fault is not with the high 
schools, but with the people themselves, who live too fast, dis- 
sipation tending to the deterioration of the race. 

The next subject for discussion was ‘‘ The Heness-Sauveur 
method of teaching languages as applied to the teaching of 
Latin and Greek.”’ 

Mr. Grant Daniell opened the debate with an essay, in which 
he argued that talk is the quickest way of teaching conversa- 
tion, but if one desires to learn the literature of the language, 
he needs to study the literature, He expressed much interest 
in the result of the experiment at Amherst. 

Mr. Henry Cohn, a teacher of the Sauveur method, followed 
briefly in support of that method. 

Professor Bocher, of Harvard College, said he had tried the 
method and was delighted with it, and he spoke very interest- 
ingly regarding his own experience in teaching. He argued 
that, inasmuch as language is a spoken affair rather than a 
written one, the proper way to learn it is from speech. 

Further remarks were made by Messrs. Buckingham, 
Bocher, Harkness, and others, after which the Association 
adjourned until 2.00 o’cloek. 

Afternoon Session. 

In the afternoon President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
made an address on the subject of establishing, in connection 
with the colleges, professional schools for teachers. After re- 
viewing, at some length, the qualifications for a good teacher, 
he remarked, as his conclusions, that the most important qual- 
ification of a school-teacher was the knowledge which could 
be obtained in the colleges; and though he thought that per- 
haps a course of lectures upon teaching might be desirable, he 
did not deem schools of the kind suggested entirely necessary. 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs, Larkin Dun- 


ton, Charles F. Adams, Jr., Boyden of Bridgewater, Profes- 


sor Atkinson of the Institute of Technology, and others, 

The next topic was “ Recent changes in the requirements 
for admission to Harvard College.” 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Alexander C, Perkins, of 
Exeter Academy. In the course of his remarks he expressed 
the opinion that as far as the matter of the change was con- 
cerned, the young man who entered now was far better and 
more symmetrically educated than any who entered under the 
old system. There was less probability of “ cramming.” 

Mr. William C. Collar read a paper criticising the new re- 
quirements, and expressed the fear that there would be stil] 
greater changes in the future. It pointed out the great reduc- 
tion in the amount of knowledge of Greek and Latin required 
for admission, and other features, in the new standard. 

Remarks were made by Mr. Merrill, of the Latin School, 


and others. 
Second Day. 


The first business was the election of officers, which resulted 
as follows: President, Edwin P. Seaver; Vice-Presidents, Lar- 
kin Dunton, M. Grant, Daniel and F. A. Hill; Recording Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, W. F. Bradbury; Corresponding Secretary, 
Byron Groce. 

After the election of officers the first regular topic, “ Train- 
ing in the Use of English,” was taken up and discussed by 
Elmer H. Capen, president of Tufts’ College, Mr. Benj. F. 
Tweed, and Mr. Luther W. Anderson. 

Mr. William Everett, late professor of Latin at Harvard Col- 
lege, and prospective principal of Adams Academy, offered 
appropriate resolutions to the memory of the late Professor 
Dimmock, of Adams Academy. These resolutions were 
adopted. 

At 11.30 o’clock the second topic, ‘‘ Use and Abuse of Writ- 
ten Examinations,’ was discussed by Mr. Wm. F. Bradbury, 
Mr. Homer B. Sprague, and Mr. Daniel B. Hagar. 


A committee was chosen to prepare a course of study of 
English literature and history for high schools and academies, 
to report at the next meeting; Wm. P. Atkinson was made 
chairman of this committee. 


HEARING ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


A special committee of the Boston School Board, consist- 
ing of George A. Thayer, Abby W. May, and John G. Blake, 
gave a hearing Friday afternoon at the rooms of the Board, 
on a request of the Industrial Educational Association, that 
its school property be purchased by the School Committee, and 
its schoo] conducted at the expense of the city. A small audi- 
ence was present. 

Rev. George L. Chaney introduced the matter, and said that 
the Industrial Educational Association had, during the year, 
established and perfected a plan for educating boys in the use 
of mechanical tools. They had a school at present occupying 
a room in the city building on Church street, which had been 
fitted with desks and supplied with a few tools, and it was de- 
sired that the trial begun by the Association might be continued 
by the Committee. The only requirement for entering the 
school was a disposition on the part of the pupils to attend it. 
The boys attending the school are of the age of 14 years and 
upwards, and some of them come from considerable distance. 
The interest in the work, he thought, was the attraction which 
brought the boys together, and many carpenters had expressed 
great surprise with what the pupils had learned in the few les- 
sons they had received. 

Henry Grew addressed the committee in regard to the cost 
of the school. He said the greatest expense had been in pro- 
curing the benches and the necessary outfit, but the total 
amount expended did not exceed $750, which provided carving 
tools for thirty-two boys, and included fuel, lights, ete. This 
year the Association intended to have more room, but would 
probably not expend over $950. The number of pupils, how- 
ever, would be eighteen. 

Mr. Rowell, superintendent of the school, spoke in reference 
to the work done by pupils. Their instruction thus far, he 
said, had been in the use of the saw, bit, brace hammer, etc. 

President Runkle, of the Institute of Technology, was then 
asked to state, in his opinion, how far such a method of indus- 
trial education could be introduced into the public system of 
education. Mr. Runkle spoke at somelength. He said the time 
would come from necessity when the means of obtaining a live- 
lihood would be taught in the public schools. The opinion to- 
day among the boys is that they are to be educated to get their 
living by their wits and not by work. He was fully convinced 
that such a system of education could be practicable. He be- 
lieved an industrial education should be made compulsory, 
and it was an educational marvel that so great results can be 
achieved with so little instruction. 

Mr. Page, master of the Dwight School, said he was very 
Lmuch in favor of industrial education. He strongly believed a 
system of manual labor could be introduced in connection with 
each school. A similar opinion was also expressed by Mr 
Hardon, master of the Shurtleff School. ~ 

Dr. Wellington noted a case in which a system of manual 
labor had been introduced into a primary school and made 
practical. 


Professor Whittaker, of the Institute of Technology, spoke 
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of the success of the system of manual labor in that school. 


The hearing then closed. The special committee took the 
matter into consideration, and will report at a meeting of the 


school Board. 


SCHOOL-COMMITTEE MEETING, 


An adjourned meeting of the Nashua River School-Commit- 
tee Association was held at Fitchburg, April 5th. The sub- 
jects discussed were: “‘ Examination of Teachers;” “‘ State Tax 
for the Support of Schools ;’’ ‘‘ How can our present High-school 
system be revised, so that more benefit may accrue from it to 
the whole people 2” “The teaching of Arithmetic and Geog- 
raphy, Language, and Grammar,”’ 

The first subject discussed was that of ** High Schools,” 
opened by Messrs. Woodbury and Whittier, of the school 
poard of Fitchburg. These gentlemen argued in favor of re- 
stricting the schooling required by statute to the mere ele- 
mentary branches. The present high-school course had to be 
reached at such an early age, to be of any avail to the mass of 
children, that a superficial education is the result in all the 
lower schools; and, at the same time, great damage is done to 
the physical and mental nature of the children. Though the 
abolition of the high school was not desired by these gentle- 
men, yet such a@ modification in the course of studies was 
needed, in their estimation, as would secure a thorough know!l- 
edge of English to every pupil before he should be taught in 
any foreign language. 

J. G. Edgerly did not doubt that some modification in the 
course of study might be needed, and especially that the ex- 
aminations by writing might be lightened. But the great diffi- 
culty was to resist the demand of the parents to force their 
children forward at too early an age. 

Secretary Dickinson remarked that the question of maintain- 
ing the high schools in some form was not assailed by the dis- 
cussion. The necessity of their existence as a part of the 
system of public schools is well established, in the minds of 
thinking people, educators, and others. The parties who had 
aided in abolishing the high schools of Rochester, N. Y., had 
been branded as opposed to the popular demand, by the late 
election in that city. No institution is more firmly estab- 
lished in the hearts of the people. The secondary schools are 
for principles, and are necessary to complete the elementary 
education of facts in the lower schools. Poor men see in 
these schools their only means of giving their children an 
equal chance with the children of the wealthy. The rich see 
in them security for property and person,—the equality which 
isthe basis of Republican government, which can not exist 
without them. He thought the plan and course of study 
might need some modifications. Yet everything forced us to 
give attention to improving the elementary schools. If all 
homes were what we could desire, children should not be sent 
to school till 7 years of age. He should direct his teaching, in 
all schools, to giving the pupil such a method that he could 
continue to study on the plan he had pursued in school. He 
did not know that he could, without great labor, prepare a 
course of stidy for the high school in which he should have 
the fullest confidence. There were about 80,000 words in the 
English language; a thorough mastery of English would imply 
more knowledge than anybody had attained to, as few scholars 
knew more than 5,000 words. He esteemed Latin as of great 
value in training the judgment, and in giving the power of 
thinking, without which no knowledge is practical. 

The next subject discussed was ‘*The Examination of 
Teachers.” This was opened by E. A. Hubbard, agent of the 
board. He showed what should be the tests of qualification, 
and what were good ways of applying these tests. The exam- 
iners must discover the literary qualifications; with these he 
would include general knowledge; incidentally he would aim to 
(liscover the temper of the teacher; animal spirits had much to 
do with good teaching; the methods of teaching, the health of 
the teacher, the tone of the voice, the tact for teaching, should 
all be discovered. The method of the examination to be em- 
ployed should be both oral and written. He referred to the ne- 
cessity of county or State supervisors for examiners, and sug- 
gested that while waiting for these, the county associations 
night organize boards in their bodies who would meet the want, 
and relieve school committees from that duty. 

Remarks were also made by Mr. Roundsof Harvard, Mayor 
Merriam, and Supt. Edgerly of Fitchburg, and by others. 

The topic next discussed was the State Tax.’’ Upon this 
subject the Secretary of the Board spoke at length, advocating 
the increase of the school-fund, to be applied to the mainte- 
hanee, in part, of the schools, especially of the smaller towns. 

Mr. Myrick of Harvard, Mr. Goodrich of Lewiston, and Mr. 
Rice of Lunenberg, also discussed this question. ‘The fear was 
xpressed that the towns wight view themselves as pensioned 
Upon the bounty of the State if they were helped by a State 
‘ax; and that the autonomy of the towns would be sacrificed. 

Arithmetic and Geography were discussed by Messrs. Whit- 
hey, of Auburndale, and by Mr. Gates, of Leominster. 

Mr. Field, of Leominster, agreed with the secretary as to 
the need of State aid, but two years in the State legislature had 
made it appear a very difficult thing to secure State appropria- 
lous for the support of schools. 


The closing discussion was upon “ Language and Gram- 
mar,” in which Superintendent Edgerly and Agent Walton un- 
folded the principles which should guide in teaching these 
branches. A sharp distinction should be made between 
them. Language will be acquired by use, in the home and in 
the street; the school must assist in securing the right use, by 
making the occasion for correct speaking and writing. ‘This is 
the elementary knowledge of facts. Grammar is a study of the 
principles of construction, is a refective study, and implies 
a knowledge of the facts before it can pe begun. It is a 
difficult study, and can not be entered upon till the last 
year of the grammar school, with profit. It is secondary as a 
means of making good speakers and writers; one of the prin- 
cipal uses of the study is to enable scholars to test the construc- 
tions they and others use. 

The Association adjourned to meet at Clinton, about the 
first of June. W. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


UNIVERSITY GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The annual examination 
of this time-honored school took place on Friday, March 29, 
in the lower hall of the school-building. The attendance of 
visitors was unusually large, comprising many of the profes- 
sors of the university, the superintendent of public schools, 
clergymen, and family friends of the pupils. 

The exercises consisted of recitations in the several studies 
conducted by the instructors, interspersed with declamations 
from a good number of the boys. That thorough instruction 
had been given was shown by the drill-practice and test-ques- 
tions to which the classes were subjected. The classesin Latin 
and Greek received special commendation from the professors 
best able to judge of what is good instruction in those lan- 
guages. The examination in geometry was declared to be of a 
high order. The pupils were able to stand questioning and 
cross-questioning upon their several propositions, without be- 
ing thrown off their balance. They evidently had studied the 
subject rather than the book. 

Many pleasant reminiscences of the past history of 
the school were brought out in the closing addresses of 
the visitors. Among these were the recollections of a father 
of one of the boys present, a bright young fellow whose 
performances gave promise that some thirty years hence 
his attainments might not be a whit behind those of bis illus- 
trious sire. Addresses were made by Dr. Robinson, president 
of the university; Professors Lincoln, Greene, Harkness, 
Williams; Alexander Farnum, Esq., and Rev, E. G. Taylor, 
D.D., all in a high degree commendatory of the work done in 
the school. 

This school is under the charge of Messrs. Merrick Lyon, 
LL.D., and Emory Lyon, A.M., both experienced educators, 
well and widely known as thorough instructors in their re- 
spective departments. They are fortunate who can have their 
sons trained in this school.—Providence Journal. 


— An ordinance passed in the Providence city council, at its 
last meeting, which forbids the appointment of teachers re- 
lated to any member of the school committee or any school 
officer; that no member of the school committee, school offi- 
cer, or teacher, shall be interested in the furnishing of any sup- 
plies or materials for public schools; and that children without 
the city shall pay a tuition fee of not less than $8.00 a quarter 
if they attend the public schools in the city. 

— The General Assembly has taken action to encourage the 
establishment, by the United States government, in Narragan- 
sett Bay, of a winter school in barracks for boys in training 
for the navy. The site suggested is either Gould’s Island or 
Prudence Island. The opinion of the committee seems to be, 
that Prudence Island presents the greater advantages. The 
water about the south end of Prudence Island is deep, and 
affords good anchorage. Any naval station located there 
would protect the passages of the river. Prudence Island, 
also, is much more accessible than Gould Island, and is pleas- 
anter. A farm on the south end of Prudence Island, of about 
a hundred acres, it is said, can be bought from the State at a 
cost of not more than $10,000 or $12,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The report of the secretary of the Board of Education of 
the State, presents the following statistics of the public schools 
of Connecticut, for the year ending August 31st, 1877: 


Number of towns in the State, 167. 

School districts in the State, 1,487; decrease, 6, 

Number of public schools, 1,629; increase, 1. 

Number of departments in public schools, 2,530; increase 31. 

Average length of public schools, 177.52 days; decrease, .61. 

Number of children between 4 and 16, in January, 1877, 
137,099; increase, 1,910. 

No. of scholars registered in winter, 99,657; increase, 734. 

No. of scholars registered in summer, 90,845; increase, 1,013. 

No. registered who were over 16 years, 4,894; increase, 440. 

No. different scholars in public schools, 119,208; increase, 102. 

No. in other schools than public schools, 10,180; increase, 364. 

No. between 4 and 16 tn no school, 13,865; increase, 1,568. 


Nuwber in schools of all kinds, 129,388; increase, 466. _ 


Average attendance at public schools in winter, 75,732; in- 
crease, 1,363. 
Average attendance at public schools in summer, 68,588; in- 
crease, 1,967. 

Percent. of whole number registered in the year, as compared 
with number enumerated Jan., 1877, 86.95; decrease, 1.15. 

Percent. children in schools of all kinds, 94.38; deerease, .98, 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in winter, 72.69; 
decrease, .48, F 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in summer, 66.26; 
decrease, .19. 

Percent. of average attendance in winter, 75.99; increase, 81. 
Percent. average attendance in summer, 75.40; increase, 1.44. 

Average attendance in winter, as compared with number 
enumerated in January, 1877, 55.24; increase, .23. 

Average attendance in summer, as compared with number . 
enumerated in January, 1877, 50.03; inerease, .75, 

Number of teachers in winter, — males 753, females 1,923, 
total 2,676; decrease (males) 14, increase (females) 34; total 
increase, 20. , 

Number of teachers in summer, — males 305, females 2,354; 
total 2,659; decrease (males) 16, increase (females) 37; total 
increase, 21. 

No. teachers continued in same school, 1,004; increase, 124. 

No, teachers who never taught before, 478; decrease, 61. 

Av. wages per month male teachers, $64.55; decrease, $2.88. 

Av. wages per month female teachers, $36.20; decrease, .96. 

No. of schools of two departments, 112; decrease, 6. 

No. schools of more than two departments, 165; increase, 13. 

Whole number of graded schools, 277; increase, 7. 

No. departments in graded schools, 1,176; increase, 28. 

No. of new school-houses built in the year, 22; decrease, 4. 

School-houses reported in good condition, 922; increase, 39. 

School-houses reported in fair condition, 524; decrease, 32. 

School-houses reported in poor condition, 201; decrease, 11. 

Dividend per child from School Fund, 1877, $1.00. 

Income of School Fund distributed, 1877, $137,261. 

Amount paid for schools from State Tax, $205,891.50, 

Income of Town Deposit Fund, $44,538.92. 

Income of Local Funds, $12,754.62. 

Amount raised for schools by Town Tax, $697,103.26; de- 
crease, $14,064.72, 

Amount raised for schools by District Tax, $349,949.80; de- 
crease, $49,884.76.: 

Amount of voluntary contributions for schools, $4,755.00; 
am’t received for public schools from other sources, $53,964.48. 

Total amount received for public schools from all sources, 
$1,506,218.67; decrease, $54,346.39. 

Amount for each child enumerated, $10.99; decrease, .55. 

Amt for teachers’ wages, $1,058,682.28; decrease, $26,607.77. 

Am’t for fuel and incidentals, $134,125.12; increase, $781.23, 

Am’t for new school-houses, $98,698.80; increase, $2,940.17. 

Am’t for repairs of school buildings, $73,516.83; increase, 
$4,656.74, 

For libraries and apparatus, $9,543.96; increase, $2,095.24, 

For other school purposes, $135,655.57; increase, $2,824.57. 

Total for public schools, $1,510,222.56; decrease, $18,958.96. 

The number of children enumerated in January, 1877, as 
given above, is less by 162 than the number given in the Report 
of the Commissioner of the School Fund. That report includes 
230 in Bridgeport, added on account of the payment, during 
the past year, of school moneys for that number of children, 
that had been forfeited in a previous year. This report in- 
cludes 58 in East Haddam and 10in Essex, accidentally omitted 
in the returns made to the Comptroller, and therefore not in- 
cluded in the official enumeration. e 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History OF MARYLAND. Prepared for the use of Schools 
and Academies. By William Hand Browne and J. Thomas 
Scharf. Baltifhore: Kelly, Piet & Co. Price $1.20. 


This is an exceedingly attractive text-book, fully illustrated; 
with portraits of men of historic prominence, scenes of impor- 
tant events in the State, and well-executed maps. It is written 
in a style admirably adapted to awaken the interest of the 
young in the history of the State, and reflects credit upon the 
authors, widely known for their literary and historical attain- 
ments. 

Part I. treats of Maryland the Province, and traces the 
events and their relations to subsequent growth, from the time 
of Sir George Calvert to the time when Maryland cast in her 
lot with the States of the Union. : 

Part II. gives the history of Maryland as a State, and 
we have been delighted to observe the spirit of impartiality, 
candor, and evident adherence to fact with which the authors 
have treated this period of American history. 

Appended to the text is a valuable Chronological Table, 
Constitution of the State, and Declaration of Rights, and a 
suggestive list of questions on the same. 

The publishers present this book to the educational public in 
excellent style, good binding, clear, open type, and superior 
paper. It is a text-book of which the educators of Maryland 


may well be proud to welcome to their schools. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of retail price. State name and date of paper and page 
on which a notice appears. Address, Publisher of N. EB. Journal, National Journal, 
Primary Teacher, and Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Words, and How to Put Them Together. 18mo. - - Harlan H. Ballard. D. Appleton & Co. 
Bonny Kate. A Novel. 8vo. . - - Christian Reid. ¢ “ 
Studio, Field, and Gallery: A Manual of Painting. 16mo. ad “ 
How She Came into Her Kingdom. 12mo, pp. 337. - apsen, McClurg & Co. $1 50 
A System of ion. 12mo, pp. 36. - J.G.R. McElroy. Porter e 
Back to Back. - - - - - Ewd. Everett Hale. Harper & Brothers. 25 
The Last of the Haddons. - - - Mrs. Newman. 25 
Two Tales of Married Life. - - - - - bad “ “ 30 
An Open Verdict. - - - - - Miss M.E.Braddon. “ 35 
Favorite Poems. - - - - - - Thomas Y. Crowell. 12 
Recitations and Readings,—No.7. - - - - Dick. Dick & Fitzgerald. 30; 50 
The Musical Visitor. onthly. - - - Charch. John Church & Co. 1 50 
French and English Dictionary. - - - - John Bellows. N. P. Fletcher & Co. 4 00 
French Poets and Novelists. - - - - Henry James, Jr. Macmillan & Co. 2 50 
China: History of Laws, Manners, &c. 2 Vols. - - John J. Gray. 10 00 
A Text-Book of Physiology. Newed. - - - M, Foster. “ “ 6 50 
Seven Historic Ages. - - - Arthur Gilman. A. 8. Barnes & Co 1 00 
Matter and Motion. ~ - - - - Maxwell. D. Van Nostrand. 50 
The Aneroid Barometer. - - - - - Plympton. “ « bg -50; 1 00 
Pattern-Maker’s Assistan Rose. “ “ “ 2 50 
Phrenology. - - - - - - - Turner. S. R. Wells & Co. 10 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE invite attention to the attractive adver- 
tisement of Messrs. Hall & Benjamin, 191 
Greenwich Street, New York, on the second 
page of this issue. Messrs. H. & B. are manu- 
facturers of Chemical and Physical Apparatus 
of all kinds. Their Improved Holtz Indnction 
Electrical Machine, sold at the low price of 
$20, is considered by eminent scientific men a 
superior article. It is admirably adapted for 
the use of schools, students, and amateur 
experimentalists. These machines give long, 
rapid, and brilliant discharges of electricity, 
and work well in all weathers. They are 
very easily charged by simply exciting a piece 
of vulcanite (which accompanies each ma- 
chine), which is done by rubbing it over a cat- 
skin, and then touching one of the inductors 
on the stationary plate, at the same moment 
rotating the front plate. Messrs. Hall & Ben- 


jamin solicit correspondence, and will send 
descriptive circulars on application, with price- 
list. School officers and teachers in Canada 
among our readers are specialy invited to cor- 
respond with Messrs. Hall & Benjamin. 


~ Our readers are invited to notice the special 
announcement of C. T. Milligan, Esq., 728 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, in this issue of 
Tue JourNAL. Mr. Milligan manufactures 
and sells Magic Lanterns and Philosophical 
Apparatus, of all kinds and of the best quality. 
School-officers and teachers will consult their 
own interest by sending to Mr. Milligan for a 
catalogue of his goods suited to educational 


wants. His Magic Lanterns for, scientific illus- 
trations and public exhibitions, are spoken of 
as the best in the market, for the prices de- 


WE ask the Western readers of the JOURNAL 
to notice the special announcement of the third 
annual Summer School of Drawing, to be held 
at the Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., be 

nning July 8, 1878. Address Prof. L. 8. 

hompson for full particulars. 

Ovuk readers will be glad to notice the an- 
nouncement of P. Garrett & Co., 708 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, in this issue, that No. 15 
of ‘‘One Hundred Choice Selections in Prose 


and Poetry” is now ready. It will be welcome 
intelligence to thousands of admirers of this 
popular series of selections. 


TEACHERS or others out of employment, 
and would like the agency for the sale of good 
books, we advise them to apply to J. C. 
McCurdy & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


They are now selling the ‘‘ Work Days of God,” 
a book of great value, and ‘*‘ Home Memories,” 
a volume that should be in every home in 
America. 


Happy tine for nervous sufferers, and those who 
have been sdrugged and quacked. Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weak- 
ness, and decay. Book and Journal, with information 
worth thousands, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MACHER GALVANIC Co., New York City. 126 zz 


DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 

PINCKNEY’S U. 8. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 
educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 

Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The Gist 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. “In resources, among the best in the ogy Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to bothsexes. A: the Registrar, 
D, PATTEN. 52 zz 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I. Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session be- 
gins Sept. 20. For catalogue apply to Rev. W. DouGLAs. 


ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champaign, Ill. J, M. Greaory, LL.D., 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Gxo. F. Macoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HuLBerr. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, jN. Y. 
The University has now the rtments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For Annuals and other infyrmation, apply to E. 0. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientitic, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
requirements of a liberal education. 
6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 
For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. lar course two years. 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C’ L.), two 

— all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


OOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. Ad- 
D. H, CocHRAn, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘“‘ Post- 
free’’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. S 


DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


W ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


16 HAWLEY STEEET, Boston. 
For circular or informatian, address F. B. Snow. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Ay of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 


M4: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
trance examinations June 3 and 4. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


Peart. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on addreas Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 

R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 

ry Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers, Fits for Busi- 

ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowky & GOFF, Principals. 130 


G7 SEMINARY, A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY Principal. 80zz 


PREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
7 Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R.1I. - 63 uz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
G Establis 


Berkshire Co., Mass. hed in 1842. Prepares 
ys for CoBons or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILus, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester 
H Mass, C. B. METOALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridgo, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A.M. 


1808. For sexes. res for College, Scientitic 
hools, and Business. G. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan’ for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply toH.T, FOLLER, Principal. 70 zz 


Wiens ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
entific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


W ‘tai YAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, Mass. 
will 


This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 

open the Spring Term of the FA 2 ane Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Coumercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art and Music. A thoroughly competent 
fessor in charge of each Department. Address, for cx 
alogue, etc., Rev. N. FELLOWS; A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
Won hly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction, Ad- 
. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST’ NEWTON English and Classical School. 
W Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


(ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical itution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. — 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I..N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL StT., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smitu, Director. 
For cireulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 

ext entrance examination, 2 gall 10, 1878. 

Address E. H. RussE.L, Principal. 55 


EW LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL. Summer Ses- 

sion, commencing July 22d, 1878, (for five weeks). 
Instructors.—C. C. n, G. W. Snyder, Prof. W. 
H, Morton, of Alliance. Other branches taken up as 
occasion may require. Lectures.—Hon J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Elder and R. 
M. Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00. Ad- 
dress C. C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon O. 164 p 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A § and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for CirCular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN Principal. 


on TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
‘0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


ne ‘100 CHOICE SELECTIONS,” 


was issued April 1, 1878,— abounding in Oratory, Sentiment, Pathos, Burlesque, Wit, and Humor,— 


and adds another to this very popular and valuable Series of Speakers. Nothing repeated. 
Price per Number, 30 cents. Mailed free. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price to 165d 
P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


A NEW AGENT OF CURE Acting in Harmony with PHYSIOLOGICAL LAWS. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


&< TO TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


And to all who in consequence of 


overwork feel that they are slowly 


losing vitality, and the power to do their best. 


To all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as a revitalizer, and this with a promptness 


that at once arrests the downward drift. 


This new agent is 


You ask, What is Compound Oxygen ? » is a combination of Oxy 
n sue 


make up common or atmospheric air, 


new treatment of 
July, 1877, he says: 
“ Nearly seven years have 


and Nitrogen, the two elements which 


roportions as to render it richer in the vi i i emen 
We give but a single testimonial out of nm our 
Tiocess, that of T. S. ARTHUR, the well-known American author. In his Home Magazine for 


, to the remarkable curative powers of this 


since we began using this treatment. Up to that period our health had 


y passed 
been steadily declining; not in consequence of a disease, but from overwork and consequent physical 


and nervous exhaustion. The very weight of the 


y had become tiresome to bear, and we regarded our days 


earnest literary work as fu ange But almost from the very beginning of our use of the Compound 
gan. 


gen, an improvement 
this slowly but steadily increased. Lite 
new vigor,and the body free from the ol 


liability to t 


constant and earnest; and if i 
the best work that we have done.” 


here was a sense of physical comfort an 


acceptance with the public may be regarded 


vitality not felt for years, and 


work resumed months, the mind acting with a 

sense of weariness and ex tion. A better di 

entire severe attacks of nervous headache from which we had Sor 
cold upon the least ez; , were the results of the first 

and this benefit has remained permanent As to literary 


ty years,and froma 
ve years’ use of the new treatment; 
work in these years, we can only say that it has been 
as any test of its quality, it is far 


COMPOUND OXYGEN is administered by simple inhalation at our office, or at ¢ patient’s own home 
OXYGEN HOME TREATMENT.-This can be safely sent any distance in yo and compact 
package. Pric- for two months’ supply, with inhaling a paratus and full and explicit directions, $15.00. 


E. A pp.) on 
appen a large number o 
by mail, to all who write to us for it. yo Poon 


an ygen, its mode of action and res: 
vi + ults, to which are 


le cures, will be sent free 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ADFORD ACADEM Y, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 


Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 

EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LApIEs. 

Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
pal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


le, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


Mins WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and Groene. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 124% 


Sn THMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prat. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn-| B 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
or Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
For Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


‘HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 

1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will bn on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, or, H. 
. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass.: 165 2 


TO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal 
sical. Summer Kinde: 


Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
RAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. F 
information and new calendar for” is77, appl to 
ApDA L. HOWARD, President. 


Wee TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 6. 
or catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Cc. 106 zz 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded 
Prest. John Adams.’ Propaite be for College in the 
mostthorough manner. AddressW. R. Dimmook, LL.D. 


RRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Princ,” 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. Davip Ph.D., Prine. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Iston St., 

Boston. C 1, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 

Up of both three 
ears 0 . Special students recei 

in all sections of Upper Department, as 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 


16ig(M) ‘Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard st, PHILADELPHIA 


Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ, 


American Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 25TH. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal Schoel for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 
4P.M., at E@ucational Parlor and General for 
American Kindergarten Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE APRIL NUMBER 


— OF THE — 


PRIMARY TEACHER, 


A New Monthly Magazine, 
Is Ready for Delivery to Subscribers. 


TERMS (in advance): $1.00 per year ; Single numbers, 
15 cents, Address 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
164 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Fublishers. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
g10 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 
Manual of Social Science, 
Unity of Law, 
Carey's Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 
smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 
Industrial Science, 
jlson’s Political Economy, 1 
Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 1.50 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
repared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
P t Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
= upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the "Music fender mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 


ailed, aid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
OF to WM. Li. BONER & CO., Agents, 
Z 


$2.25 
3.50 

10.00 
1,25 
2. 


00| Douglass & 
.50| Eliot & Storer’s 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BleowpipeAnalysis, 35.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 0.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
ualitative Annlysis 
MeCulloch’s Mechan’l Theory of Heni, 3.50 


Fuil list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
Puppta’s Trench on Words. Arra for 
Class-Book. From the latest revised English tion. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
D. Suplée. 12mo, $1.50. 
White's Student’s Mythology. 12mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s Aneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
Miay’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


No. Chestnut Street. 
FUN! FUN! FUN! FUN! 


BOYS, GIRLS, EVERYBODY. 
the Latest Novelty: Shadow Transformations. 


Price by mail, 30 cents; or with the wonderful game 
of WORDS ee CES, 50 cents. All denomi- 
Postage Stamps a’ r. 
a MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
159 Springfield, Mass. 


HENRY HOYT, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 


Monday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 
12 Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 
Five Problems: State and Religion. By Rev. WILL 
C. Woop, A.M. Important to every Supt. and Teach- 
er. 1. State and the Sabbath; 2. State and the 
Church; 3. State and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. 

State Institutions. 400 

Select Notes, by Rey. F. N. PELOUBET and 250 best 
Authors, on opics, 1878. 1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 112 zz 


KELLY, PIET & CO., 
174 W. Baltimore St., BALTIMORE, Mad. 


Creery’s Catechism of United States History 
with Questions on the Constitution of the Uni 
States. By Prof. Wm. R. Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore. Illus., 50c. 

Schoo! History of Maryland. Illus. Prepared 
by Wm. Hand Browne and J. Thomas Scharf, two 
gentlemen well known for literary and historical at- 
tainments. The work is fully illustrated with por- 
traits, scenes of historical events, and maps. 12mo, 
$1.20, 


Creery’s Primary School Spelling - Book. 
With Exercises in the Elementary Rules of Arith- 
metic. Illustrated. 35 cents. 

Creery’s Grammar School Book ; 
containing Derivative Words, with rules for their 
formation. 60 cents. 

Catecismo Historice; o compendia de la historia 
per para instruction de los Ninos, Fleury. 18mo. 

cents, 

Elementos de Gramatica Castellana. Par D. 
Diego Narciso Herranz Y. Quiros. 32mo, boards, 20c. 

El Amigo de Los Ninos. 25 cents. 
Send for our full catalogue. 


1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
Geld and Guilt. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25; paper, 50 cts. 
Tenderand True. i6mo. $1.25. 

Petite’s Wand of Lilies. 16mo. $1.25. 
His Sweetheart. 12mo. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
The Crown Prince and his Scape-goat. 18mo. 
cl. 80 cents. 
The Czar’s Favorite. 18mo. 80 cents. 
Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ROBERT HOUDIN’S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 
The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How 

to Become a Wizard, By bert Houdin. Trans- 

lated and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, au- 
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thor of “ Modern Magic.” Illustrated with diagrams 
and cuts, Large 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 145 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


‘ To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
ag ing, supplementary to First Reader, the Month- 
y Reader, beautifully illustrated, in 
pr be and containing 16 handsome, well-fil pages is 
offered to the Primary Schools of the country. It has 
already awakened a profound interest. ‘Terms: 50 cents 
* year, in advance; 5 cents a single number. Sample 
for a3-cent stamp. Address JO L. SHOREYX, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 111 tf 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WooDARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, Ill. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, .. . . . $2.00. 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
—— Three Books on the GruBE SysTEeM, sent 
or examination, prepaid, . . $1.20. 

MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 


And many other desirable Text-Books. 
Apply tor Circular. 160h 


(METRIC SCHOOL REGISTER, spams, 


21 x 35 em. 


ted heads for Pu Spaces multiples of cond 
H. MORAB & CO., Muncie, Ind. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily ay gh h. Til, cloth, 
ag mg ia and its Kindre Di . B 
dr. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed., 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Every Sunday-School Superintendent and Teacher in 
the U. 8S. to send for our new list of more than 100 


Teachers’ and Scholars’ Helps, 
Ellastrated Papers 
Commentaries, Question Books, 


—AND— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


TOGETHER WITH A 
Complete List of the Lessons, 
With Colden Texts for 1878. 
Sent FREE to any address upon application to 
JAMES A. CROWLEY, 


Agent American Sunday-School Union, 
No. 7 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


1, 

1.50 
5.00 
8.00 
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Pro Bono Publice: For the public good, 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Multum in Parve: Much in little space. 
Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NEW FORM, NEW IDEAS 
NEW FEATURES, NEW ADAPTATIONS 
NEW COPIES, NEW DEPARTURE, 
— AND — 


New Developments. 
Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, PuBLISHER, 


Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS C2., 
General Trade Agents, 


147 tf 39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT, 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12mo. 

Sing] ies, 15 cents ; 15 i 10 its each. 
BICKNELL, Publisher, 
162 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


PROGRESSIONETRE 


Issued, Teachers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love of apprebation”’ of the aver- 
age scholar. It gives equal chance to every | ope of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price 50 cents. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York, 130 tf 


The Litile Folks, 


One of the best ef the illustrated papere 
fer infant classee, conteine all the New 
Lettere recommended by the Spelling 
Reform Association. ‘Dheze new lettere 
are tized only fer the old onee which thay 
reeemble in form. Instead ef embarrass- 
img any reader, they actiially assist in pro- 
nunciation. ‘Dhis ie tht first practical ste 
ever-taken by any ptriedical toward the 
improvement ef our irregiilar orthogra- 
hy. Send fer a specimen number, show 
it to your friende, get up a club for it, and 
thus seciire a good paper for the children, 


| and, at the same time, aid in advanging the 


_ Spelling Reform. 


gle copies, 30 cents year. Clubs of 10 
or more, £5 cents each per year. 
BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 
0. C. BLACK MER, Pres. 


For Grammar Schools and Academies. 
BY C. L. HOLTZE: 
First Lessons in Physics, 


179 pp. illustrated. Price for introduction, 55 cts. 


First Lessons in Physiology, 


192 pp. illustrated. Price for introduction, 60 cts. 
To Teachers for Examination, 50 cts. 


NEW BOOKS. For Introduction. 
Luckens German Primer...............45 ets. 


Grammar ............ 
“ Copy Book..........05 


Address THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
For sale by J. L. HAMMETT, Boston. 159 ¢ 


Standard British Poets, 


Comprising in _all 16 Volumes LARGE 16M0, printed on 
fine TINTED PAPER, attractively bound in ‘@ilt and 
Black, uniform style. The list is as follows: 


BURNS: 1 vol., 522 pp. . 
BYRON: 1 vol., by 
CAMPBELL: 1 vol., 386 pp. 
COWPER: 1 vol., 
COLERIDGE: 1 vol., pp. 
CRABBE: 1 vol., 540 pp. 
GOLDSMITH: 1 vol., 552 pp. 
MRS. HEMANS: 1 vol., 394 pp. 
THOMAS HOOD: 1 vol., 474 pp. 
MILTON: 1 vol., 552 pp. 
MOORE: 1 vol., ‘Bp. 


OSSIAN: 1 vol. 
POPE: 1 vol., 51 
SCOTT: 1 vol., PR: 
WORDSWORTH: 1 vol., 539 pp. 
TENNYSON; 1 vol., 744 pp. 

Cloth, plain edges $1.00, gilt edges $1.25. 
Or put up in sets in a neat box, 16 vols.; Plain $16.00, 
Gilt edge $20.00. 

The extremely low price of this edition and the popu- 
lar style of bin ng render them suitable for Scheel, 
College, and Private Libraries, Prizes, &c., 
and present an opportunity to obtain a choice collec- 
tion of STANDARD POETS in durable form at a very 
small outlay. For sale by all Booksellers, or sent free 
upon receipt of price, ’ 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Favorite Poems. 


16 mo, Tinted Paper, Gilt and Black Stamp, 456 pages. 
Plain edge $1.00, Gilt edge $1.25. 
In uniform style with our series of BRITISH POETS. 


This collection comprises a large number of the Fa- 
vorite Poems of the English lan e, giving choice 
selections from the writings of Chaucer, yee and 
others of earlier times,as well as most of the Popular 
Writers of the present day, including also a few trans- 
lations from the French and German, and will be found 
a valuable addition to our series of the BRITISH PoETS. 


Also, in 
1 vol., 


THOS. Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 
163 c eow 744 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


School Bulletin Publications. 


1. DeGRAFE’S SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE 
owen b= the instruction given by the author at 
Teachers’ Institutes, in New York and other States 
and especially intended to assist Public School 
Teachers in the practical work of the school-room. 
Second and wana wea revised edition, 16mo, pp. 
419, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

From the School Bulletin and N. Y. State Ed. Journal. 

“ Prof. DeGraff is one of the most successful insti- 
tute conductofs in this country. In New York State 
particularly, his work has been increasingly successful 
and popular. Of the 59 institutes held annually in this 

State, he conducted 6 1n 1874, 12 in 1875, 24 in 1876, and 

24 in 1877, receiving nen for every week in 

which institutes were held in any B gr of the State. 

“He owes his reputation and his success to hard 
work. Experience has shown him just what instruc- 
tion is most needed by the Common-School Teachers of 
this State, and just how it must be presented, to leave 
the most favorable impression. His course of instruc- 
has been elaborated in accordance with his experience 
in this work, and ore the crystalized results of 
years of patient study. 

“This course of instruction is presented in The 

School-Room Guide. We commend it to all Teachers, 

especially to young Teachers, as full of direction, sug- 

gestion, and inspiration.” 


2. SCHOOL-ROOM SONG BUDGET. 
The enlarged School-room Song Budget, compiled 
by the same author, contains a collection of Songs 
and Music for Schools and Educational Gatherings. 
It now contains 72 pages, 107 songs, 5 full page, 
and many smaller illustrations. rice, 15 cents 
each; $1.50 per dozen; $10.00 per hundred. The 
same in handsome cloth covers, 50 cents each. 
3. NOTE-BOOK FOR TEACHERS’ IN- 
STEITUTES, PREPARED By E. V. DEGRAFF. 
This handsome book is large enough for the notes 
taken, is durable, and of convenient form, and constfi- 
tutes the Membership Ticket of each Teacher present. 
The cards for Door-keepers ensure a 
fect record of attendance without loss of time. The 
Note-Books are furnished at $5.00 per hundred, and suf- 
ficient Attendance Cards are supplied free. Once tried, 
they will never be dispensed with. Specimen by mail 
for 6 cents. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, free, on re- 


ceipt of two stamps for . Address 
1 DAVIS, RARDEEN & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Teachers Furnivked Gratis. 


W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


‘‘ SHAKSPEARE.” 
6mo, 


Millions of Music Books 


Selected from the following 


SPLENDID LIST FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


ARE IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD! Every one of 
these works has won wide popularity, and each book 


has advant: peculiar to itself, and not to be found in 
any other. Superintendents and all interested are in- 
vited to send for specimen pages of any book, or all, 


with full particulars. 


“WELCOME TIDINGS,” 
“GOSPEL SONGS,” | “SUNSHINE,” 


By P. P. BLISS. 


Songs of Leve,’’ Every Sabbath,” 
By H. R. PALMER. | By T. ©. O RANE, 


Each, $3.60 a dozen, Single copies on receipt of 35 cts. 


EVERY SINGER AND PIANO PLAYER 
Should Subscribe for 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Two dollars’ worth of music in every number, besides 
reading-matter, stories, sketches, ete., by best writers. 
Every subscriber receives a valuable premium /ree. 
$1.50 a year. Send stamp for full particulars. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


NEW PLAYS. 


“Tf the succeeding numbers are as good as the first, we 
predict for them a large demand.” —Nat, Teach.Monthly, 
Suitable for School exhibitions and amateur enter- 
tainments. No scenery required. These plays are pure 
in tone and language. oe are keenly interesting, and 
take well. “Odds with the Enemy,” “Seth Green- 
back,”’ and “The Sparkling Cup” (temperance), dramas. 
“Initiating a Granger,” “ Wanted ; A Correspondent,” 
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and “A Family Strike,’’—farces; 15 cts. each. 
for descriptive circulars. T. 8. DENNISON 
149e0w DeKalb, DeKalb Co., I. 


AMBERG’S 


‘Cabinet’ Letter File 


Is the only File in the market which will put you ina 
position to find any or all of the letters of any corres- 
pondent, instantly and with less labor to produce such 
a result than any other File now in use requires, 


No Binding, Folding, 
Writing, Dating, 
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or any objectionable feature. 
“SELF-INDEXING” FILES. 
CAMERON, AMBERG & CO, 
70 Queen Street, LONDON, ENG. 

PATENTED. BELTS. 

for all diseases from a 

ralysi Epi- 

lepay, Hysteria, Weak Tun s, Nervous 
bility, 

The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
anything of the kind before offered as a therapeutic 
restore the Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New 

Illustrated certificates from Physi- 
ment on receipt of ulars 

Address 

147 East Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 
FOR “THE JOURNAL.” 
ae Address THE JOURNAL, 


eek in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. ‘Addioss 11. 1LALLETT & CO. Portland, Me. 


$66 


Numbering, Pasting, 
different requirements,—besides the ordinary 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
59 Murray Street, NEW YORK, 
BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
A SELF-CURE Rheumatism, 
potency, and Physical Prostration. 
the current of Electricity, and they are far superior to 
the body with Electric and Maguetic Influence, 
Warranted Equal to Representation. 
Dr. BRY Ay will advise the afflicted in re nm to treat- 
ALOY, 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 


We make 60 different sizes and styles of Cabinets for 
Sold by Stationers throughout the world. 
71 and 73 Lake Street, CHICAGO, _ 
Throw Physic to the Dogs! 
The Only Genuine. 
loss of Vital Force; 
eakuess, Kidney Complaints, Im- 
heat and moisture of the body are sufficient to evolve 
curative without requiring MEDICINE. They encircle 
Life and Strength to the waning organism. 
cians and who have been cured, sent free; and 
partic’ 
( give the name of this Paper) 
MA 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
Price, $1.50. 
16 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
Gold 


outit free. Address TRE & CO., Augusta, Me, 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


‘Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


M4 Krusi’s Inventive and Free-Hand; 
Drawing '- Kastner’s Textile Designs; Morse’s 
Mechanical. 


4 Harkness’s Latin Series. Used in the 

| Latin. jecading colleges, pre and high 
schools ; New Latin er ; New Cicero with Vocab. 

| G k Hadley’s Grammar; Whiton’s Lessons; 
| T@CK. Harkness’s ist Greek Book; Boise’s An- 
abasis; Owen’s Iliad, etc. 
1 


Science, Philosophy: Morse’s. Miss 


Youman's Botany; Lockyer’s Astronomy; Huxley and 
Youman’s Physiology; ence Primers, étc. 

Model Copy-Books, 6 Nos. Sliding copies. ‘“ Recog- 
nize the true principle of penmanship.” 

ae Leading ‘Text-Books in all Departments of Stady. 


Catalogues free. 
Cc. E. LANE, M. W. HAZEN, 


| 117 State St., Chicago, Ill. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


| J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LATEST! CHEAPEST! 
BUTLER’S 


| Pictorial History of the United States, 


338 with 8 Full-page Copper-piate 


: THE BEST SCHOOL HISTORY PUBLISHED. 
j ' Introductory Price, $1.00. Exchange Price, 75 cts. 


| @. E. WHITTEMORE, V. E. Agent, 
165 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
; Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
7 Kettel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and — Lessons in English ; 
HMautchisen’s Mygiene; 
Mendersen’s Test-W in Eng. Driheg., &e. 
ABRAM BROWN, i. T. T. BAILEY, of 
56 Madison St., 23 Franklin 8t., n. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
} Coppee’s English Literature. 


White's Astronomy. 
Latin Grammar. 
oth's ort Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice "series 
| Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
T Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
«= NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New aphies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene's Grammars. 


Greene's Language Series. 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms f 
and in for old Books in use. 

F.C. ROBERTSON, New-England A 
W. H. WHITNEY rattle BOSTON.’ 
142 Grand St’, N.y, 
FRANCIS 8. BELDEN, Western Agent 
151 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 
JUST our, Bremficid St., BOSTON. 


Book of Logarithms, 
With Practical Applications. 


By WEBSTERTWELLS 
of the Boston Institute of Technology. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 North Seventh St., PHILADELPHTA, 


Are the Publishers of the CHASE AND STEWART 
CLASSICAL SERIES, edited by Tuos. CHASE, A.M., 
Pres’t of Haverford College, Pa.; GEORGE STUART, 


introduction, 


A.M., Prof. of the Lat. Language, Cent. b-School 
Pa.; P. CROWELL, A.M., Prot. of Eatin. 
erst Col., Mass. The series com editions of 


FIFTEEN Latin Authors generally read in Colleges and 
Schools, The different books of the series gee 
generally in use than any other American edition of the 
' Classics. For r information address Vublishers. 165 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Rohrew’s Book-keeping. 
Primary .._........$ 50| The five books to Teachers 
Common Scheeol.. 1.50\for examination for $5.50; 
but only in reply to requests 
Lee acco) 

Special terms for introduction. ne?” 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY Bostox 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . 37 ots. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 
Price for Exchange, .. . 
and 6 


94 cts. 
. 75 cts. 


es for intro- 


For copies for 
duction, address A. 


Agent New England 
104 zz 4 St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & 
BOSTON. 

Prof. E. A. Andreww Series of Latin Books. 

Beotta’s Mandbeok eof Literature. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Murdeoch’s Vocal Culture. 

Pickeritg’s Elem.of Physical Manipulatien. 

A Satchel Guide to Bae 

Standard Editiens ef Dickens, Scott, De- 

Quincey, Macaulay, Bacen, and Carlyle. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 


Smith’s Dictionary ef the Bible. 

_Send fora Catalogue. 151 zz 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geogr 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cernhill, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Convenient, Accurate, and Inexpensive.” 


The HISTORICAL STUDENT’S MANUAL 

By ALFRED WAITES. 

Sve, Cleth, 75 cents. 
STaTE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

WORCESTER, MA8s,, Jan. 28, 1878. 
I have examined Waite’s Historical Student’s Man- 
ual, and take in expressing cordial approval 
of the book. It is convenient, accurate, and inexpen- 
sive, and ought to be extensively used, not only by 
private students, but as a book of reference in schools. 

E. H. RUSSELL. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


e 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiclegy, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Bielogy, 2.00 
Resceoe’s Lessens in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessons in Legic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A His of Literature. 


In a of Biographical Sketches. .F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12m0, sloth... 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ........$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
of the Christian Era till the 
- F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


NOYES, SNOW & 00., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHO 
AT THE LOWEST RATER. 


A Job Lot of Nore PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 
155 zz 134 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


FIVE CENTURIES. 
“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
ries’ with fine effect.” 
—H. W. Mrvers, Creston, Jowa. 


For cireular or , address F. B, Swow.. 


Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarte Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.2 
Academic Dictionary. Illus, Crown 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. 1.75 
Scheol (Elementary) Dict’y. [llus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. 1l6mo. 60 
Pocket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 


Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
fall pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguished educators, the meat complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our guage. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 
Publishers of 53 John St., New York, 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited, 
"General Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield St., Boston. 


L. PBANG & CO., 
Art AND EpucatTionaAL PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
meral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of ane schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
an 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and serengodiler instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 155 zz 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vola. 1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The El .75 
The Advanced 1, 
Goodwin’s 
Brackett’s and 
Gombert’. ch 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Lsthetics, and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engin ng. 
Sturtevant's Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & 00.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELDON’S NEW READERS, 


Faull ef Fresh, 


Original, Well-Chosen, 
Well-Graded Matter. 


Excellent for Exclusive or Supplementary Use. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address. 


(new ed.) 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Botton. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 
Celten’s New Geographies. 
orsing’s Outline o istory. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government, 
HMaven’s and Wayland’s Intellectun! and 
Moral Phil en. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced, 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 Bast 12th Street, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following 
books by subscription: 

Our First Hundred Vears., | vol, 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Bound the World. 606 pp. 1000 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. PP.» 3.75 
Wenders ef the World. 500 pp. 1000 Ilius., 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C.F. DEEmMs. 700 pp. TIIl., 4.00 

En the Homes of the Presidents. From 
Washington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 


NUMERAL CARDS, used 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4.cts. Samples sent on appli- 
cation. Address 


Send 25 Cents for a copy to 
FRANCIS B. SNOW, 
146 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


THOMPSON, Brown & CO., 23 Haw 
Street, Boston. 186 


Publishers. Publishers. 

.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, | TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
PHILADELPRIA, 758 Brondway, Now Fork, 


Franklin Series of Readers. 
bag By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Beaders. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 

Campbell’s Concise History ef the U. 8S. 
Seavey’s Geodrich’s Mistery wit. States 

"by Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bertie roved Scheel Becords. 
y J. 


keeping. 
For full list, 
or WM. WARE & 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK -KEEPING. A. B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Prine. of New: Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy. 

This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years’ experience, who 
had previously used many of the most — treatises, 
and found them not well adapted for the eapene. Its 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its publication; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 

— work. Educators desiring a working text- 

book on the subject of Book-keeping, from d 

aging techn es and formulas, sufficiently ex- 

tended for all ordinary purposes, will de well to exam- 

ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 

67 cts. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


iculars, address the Publishers; 
., 47 Franklin BOSTON. 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geo phies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersiceve’s Latin Series. 
Johnsten & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series (4) 155 zz 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 


LATIN SERIES. 


B. L. QILDERSLEEVE, Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., 


Professor of Greek in Johns Hopkins Unive » Balti. 
more, and late Prof. in the University of Va. 


Latin Primer, 65 cts. 
Latin Grammar, 95 cts. 
Latin Reader, 70 cts. 
Latin Exercise-Book, 70 cts. 


This Series of Latin books has been for itself 
remarkable favor from the best classical ers of the 
country, and is strongly commended by eminent lin- 
guists of both Europe and America. 


Specimen copies for examination, with a view to in- 
troduction, be forwarded upon receipt of the above 


Address the 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Strect, New York. 


tar For sale by Boston Booksellers and principal 
dealers throughout the country. (4) 1551 


FeLec TIC 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


FRESH, PROGRESSIVE, POPULAR. 


The Best Books at The Lowest Prices. 
Harvey's Readers 
White's Arithmetics 


Harvey's Grammars 
Eclectic Geographies 
Eclectic Penmanship 
Venable’s U. $. History 
Thalheimer’s Histories 
Norton's Philosophy 
Brown's Physiology Ete. 
A full line of New and Standard Text-Books 
adapted to the use Schools of every Grade. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New England Agent, 
No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Frauklin St., Boston. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worceater’s Spellers ; 
The Vranktlin Readers; Hitltard’s ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs. ; 
Hill’s Geometries; Eliot’s)\History of U. 8.; 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal Hist : 


Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell’s Concise His of the U. 8.3 
Edwards’ Outlines of E History. 


] | | 
Whe Phelps and L. 
By E. C. ay and L. F. Lewis, 
Whe Class-Word Spelier. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
C. STOCKIN, | Kllsweorth System of Penmanship and Bock. 
| 
| — 
| prices. 
| 
Correspondence solicited, 161 
F 


